


Slash! Slash! He sent them yelping, then whirled to his feet 





Mishi 
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ISHI the puma was as fuzzy as any other 
kitten, and as playful. His tawny fur 
was spotted as black as the leaf shadows 

that fluttered on the rock ledge, too high for any 
but a mountain cat to reach. 

“Mew!” said Mishi soundlessly, peering at 
something as tawny as his mother that moved 
behind the tree trunks. Then a butterfly passed 
overhead, Mishi somersaulted for it—and fell to 
the springy ground beneath. 

Then his fur prickled with fright. “Ftttttt!” 
he spat desperately. The shadow was a coyote. 
It didn’t seem much use threatening. The puma 
kitten was so young and the coyote such a wise 
old fellow. But Mishi was prepared to fight for 
his life. His back arched as the coyote crept 
closer. 

Backed against the rock ledge, “Ftttttt/— 
Ftttttt!’ Mishi slapped the coyote’s nose with 
five claws as sharp as needles. The coyote 
yelped, jumping back out of reach. 

The next instant Mishi was scrambling up a 
tree trunk. He clung, trembling, to the rough 
bark of the yellow pine, a tree far too big for 
him and the first he had ever climbed. His claws 
were giving way beneath the weight of his fat 
body. The coyote licked its chops. 

Then, not far away, Mishi heard his mother 
coming. She always called, as she neared the 
cave, with a crooning, “Krrrrrr?” 

Mishi gave a screech of despair, small and 
high-pitched, but it reached his mother’s ears. 
In a flash of red-brown fur, her long body shot 
up the slope. She reached the foot of the tree 
just as Mishi did, growling threats as she came. 
The coyote fled, its tail between its legs. For, 
though Mishi was not as big as a half-grown 
house cat, his mother was larger than a wolf, 
not counting her long tail. She never went far 
away when her kittens were small. 

She picked the tawny ball of fur up by the 
tough skin on the back of his neck and carried 
him to the foot of the cliff. There she leaped 
straight up, several times her own height, pulling 
herself over the edge to her cave with her fore- 
paws. Then, finding Mishi unhurt, she stretched 
out and began to purr, inviting Mishi to feed. 

The time came when he, too, could make the 
leap to the cave mouth. As for downward leaps, 
even the day a branch broke, he managed to land 
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on his feet. He didn’t have to be taken mousing 
very many times before he could stalk and 
pounce in fine form. And of all the creatures 
that prowled the night, there had been none that 
could harm him when he hunted with his mother. 
He had yet to see either dogs or man. 

Playing tag with his twin in the early morning 
sunshine, leaping gracefully from rock to rock 
across the river, Mishi slipped and fell into an 
icy pool. For a moment he gasped, then struck 
out like a turtle, clambering upon a rock in mid- 
stream. Mother had not come back from her 
night’s hunting. Ashamed and wet, Mishi had 
set himself to licking his fur when his round ears 
pricked to a sound he had never heard before, 
though it reminded him of the wolf call. 
“Wooo000! Woooooo!” 

Mishi flattened his spotted body on the leaf- 
shadowed rock and peered cautiously. Then 
Mother came dashing down the slope and into 
an old pine tree. After her three wolf-like crea- 
tures—that were yet not wolves—ran with their 
noses in her footprints, every twist and turn of 
the way. till her trail ended at the foot of the 
tree. What a din they made! Mishi’s fur 
prickled. But the dogs could not climb. 

A crunching of twigs underfoot heralded a tall 
two-legged creature that smelled of tobacco. 
Mishi sniffed with distaste at the strange odor. 
The Man kicked the dogs out of his way and 
hurled a noose of rope at Mother’s head. The 
loop rose, but caught on a branch, and the Man 
yanked it free, breaking the branch. Again he 
hurled the noose, and this time it would have 
landed over her shoulders but that she fought it 
off with one paw. She hissed ferociously. 

Circling beneath the tree, he now fixed the 
rope on a forked stick and began raising it 
toward her head, but, at that, Mother Puma 
gathered her legs for a spring. She launched off. 
Sailing over the heads of the hounds, she was 
away so fast she left them all behind. 

Mishi crouched on his rock in mid-stream, 
afraid even tocry. He waited long hours, till the 
friendly dark settled over the mountainside, and 
Mother came, seeking him with an anxious 
“Mi-au-au-au!” Though she had fought the 
dogs at the last, she had been unable to save her 
other kitten. 

That was Mishi’s first experience of Man. But 
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Mishi and bis sister 


he was too young to take life seriously. As he 
grew lithe and tawny, he spent long hours stalk- 
ing grasshoppers or teasing an old porcupine that 
waddled, grunting and clacking its quills, as he 
pranced sidewise all about it. His first two years 
he hunted with his mother, exploring far north 
with her when game grew scarce and finally, his 
second spring, starting out on his own. 

Once he came upon an old range cow that wild 
dogs had pulled down and eaten. The entire 
summer had passed before Mishi again came 
upon the spot. Then he saw the Man again. 
Mishi had been sniffing about the skull and 
horns, which were all that were left of the cow, 
and his footprints lay broad on the moist earth; 
but at the Man’s approach the big cat took to a 
tree. The Man knelt to examine, first the skull, 
then the cat-like footprints. He rose with a jerk, 
and Mishi sensed that the Man was furious. He 
could not know that the Man blamed him for 
what had happened. 

While still he watched from his tree top, a 
deer went bounding far ahead. Suddenly the 
man raised his arm. There was a roar and a 
spurt of flame. The deer staggered and fell. 
How could it be, Mishi asked himself, when the 
Man had not even been near? It must be that 
he had only to see a creature, and the strange 
weapon he carried did the killing. The impor- 
tant thing with Man, then, was not to be seen. 
The young puma braced his legs, for he meant 
to stay in his tree top till the Man was gone. 

But when the Man had disappeared through 
the woods to the west, Mishi’s curiosity got the 
better of him. It might be well, he told himself, 
to know the ways of his foe. Leaping sound- 
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lessly to the ground, he followed the Man’s foot- 
prints, which were plain in the soft earth. He 
saw the Man hang the deer in a tree and carve 
off some venison, leaving the rest. (To this, 
Mishi helped himself, quickly easing the pangs 
of hunger before loping on after the Man.) 
Keeping to the deep shadows of the tree trunks 
as the sky reddened and night fell, Mishi saw the 
Man heap branches in a clearing. Then wood 
smoke curled, and the Man cooked and ate his 
meat. Mishi wriggled his nose at the tantalizing 
odor, but he did not show himself. Only his eyes 
gleamed in the firelight. 

He heard the Man’s slight movement just in 
time. When he heard that same roar that had 
felled the deer, Mishi was dodging and galloping 
through the woods to his lair. 

After that, knowing the woods were no longer 
safe, Mishi went quickly on his rounds, finding 
here a morsel and there something else, but never 
a full meal. His sides hung flat with emptiness. 

The old porcupine waddled by, clacking its 
quills at him, but for once Mishr did not tease 
it. He had not seen the Man again, though one 
night he had found the hides and antlers of more 
deer than a Man could eat, and snowshoe foot- 
prints all about the place. The Man’s freshest 
trail led down toward the ranch country. 

In an eastward facing cliff, some distance 
below where Mishi stood, a wide ledge reached 
forward like a roof. And on that ledge grew a 
tree, all soft cedar plumage that scented the 
night air. Mishi had found it while exploring, 
but only by leaping upward from the canyon 
floor below. 

The shadows of the tree trunks lay in long 
bars across the snow. On the shady side of the 
ridge, the pines massed in purple shadow; and 
above, a yellow sickle of new moon brightened in 
a sunset sky. Mishi’s fur fluffed with the dry 
cold and every muscle tensed. His pounce got 
him only a wood rat, but it eased his hunger. 

He had gone a long way around to reach the 
cliff above when, for the second time, he heard 
the sound of barking dogs. The deep-throated 
yelps filled Mishi with the same anger the wolf 
call always roused in him. ‘“Woo000,00-00!” the 
sounds came from somewhere behind him. 

Mishi silently bared his fangs at them. Mak- 
ing for the nearest tree, he caught one glimpse 
of his pursuers streaking across an open space. 
Noses to the ground, they did not look at. Mishi, 
who stood lashing the tip of his tail and staring 
down at them with flaming eyes. “Woo-woo00!” 
they yelled, plain to be seen in the starlight. 

Suddenly he could stand no more of it. With 
one of his mammoth leaps he was out of the tree 


and racing down the next ravine, faster than any 
dog could run. Before he had climbed all the 
way up the other side, though, the great cat was 
winded. He could never keep it up for long. 
Pausing on a great rock to collect his breath, he 
waited, a still shadow. The dogs came tirelessly 
over the ridge, down canyon and up again, their 
noses pressed into his fresh footprints. 

Mishi made another dash, and again put dis- 
tance between them, then sprang for the tallest 
tree, a yellow pine branching near the top. Chips 
of bark flew as he dug his claws in. And there 
he stood, heart pounding, till the dogs were 
almost beneath. They raised their eyes. ‘Woo- 
Woo!” they yelled in triumph. They could see 
the dark shape, but they could not climb. 

Mishi peered down at them with drawn lips. 
How long would they wait before they tired and 
went their way? For he had no slightest inten- 
tion of coming down. With his one hundred and 
forty pounds of lean body and long hind legs 
resting in the crotch of a big branch, and all his 
claws hooked into the bark, the young puma 
stood at bay. 

He wrinkled his nose in dismay. <A new scent 
tainted the breeze. It was the Man! 

Mishi stifled the growl that rose in his throat. 
He knew the dark for his only friend. He waited. 
the dogs wearied, but they did not go away. 
This might not be the best tree for concealment. 
Besides, Mishi knew, he must get away before 
dawn. With just one hiss as the steam of his 
wrath escaped, he did what he had once seen 
his mother do. He shot in a great are that car- 
ried him over the heads of the hounds, and away. 

This time, he had nearly reached the top of 
the cliff above the ledge when, with the hounds 
fairly nipping at his heels, he had to take to a 
tree. One dog even caught the tip of his tail, 
and Mishi nearly lost his balance, but jerked free 
and went scrambling to the top, where the foli- 
age was densest. The hounds raged. 

The stars were paling and the shadows were 
less black. The stirring of the wind brought a 
scent of cedar. Mishi peered about him with his 
night-seeing eyes, and alarm made it hard to 
breathe. Once let the light come and the Man 
with the gun would see him bunched, a tawny 
shape among the green branches. What to do? 

To the east, the cliff dropped abruptly into a 
still river of purple shadow. Beneath the 
shadow roared white water. From the ledge 
halfway down the canyon wall, the soft-topped 
cedar jutted out, its fragrance keen on the night 
air. How Muishi longed to be safe in the dark 
depths under the ledge! Muscles taut, he meas- 
ured the distance with his eye. Over and over 


again! But it was too great. For all his daring, 
he would not dash himself on the rocks below. 

There was one other way. Calculating, cat- 
like, his hind legs bunched for a spring, he saw 
one chance. It was still too dark for the Man to 
see him, but now he could hear crunching foot- 
steps coming nearer. The dogs waited below. 

Again Mishi leaped to the ground far beyond 
his tormentors. He landed very nearly on the 
‘anyon rim. But instantly the dogs were nip- 
ping at his heels. At their renewed yells, he 
could hear the Man running toward them. Mishi 
whirled about on his foes, fighting silently 
wasting no breath. Yellow eyes ablaze, he struck 
at the first dog, claws out. The other circled out 
of reach, but, before he could make his leap, 
closed in again. Mishi threw himself on his 
back; his best weapons were those on his four 
feet, and he must use all four. Slash! Slash! he 
sent them yelping, then whirled to his feet. The 
Man sounded very near now, and it was gray 
dawn. A shot caught the nearest dog. As an- 
other darted in, Mishi swung a blow of his fore- 
paw that sent it tumbling. The Man, appearing 
at that instant, was thrown off his balance by 
the rolling body. 

In that instant Mishi faced about. Now for 
his great leap! If he landed on sharp rock, he 
was done for! But he might just make the cedar. 

Gathering his legs for the supreme test, out— 
and down—like a winged thing, he shot in a great 
are of fifty feet. The wind whistled past his 





nostrils. The big cedar seemed rising to meet 
him. Shots crashed about his ears as the dark 


cedar foliage lashed his face. 

Mishi closed his eyes and clung with hard- 
muscled forepaws, breaking the branch that 
stopped his fall, but catching at others below 
as he went crashing through them. Cat fashion, 
he dropped on his feet. 

Trembling with exhaustion, he crawled be- 
neath the overhanging rocks where he could not 
be seen from above. It was over. No dog could 
follow him down that rock face. The Man sent 
more shots into the cedar tree. But after a while 
he gave it up and called his dogs away. 

The sun rose, filling the canyon above the 
foaming river with golden light, and quiet bathed 
the mountains. Tawny, stretched on the sun- 
warmed ledge, Mishi knew himself well hidden 
from both above and below. He massaged his 
bruises with healing tongue. 

He would go north again, where game was 
plentiful. There were many wilderness miles to 
explore. “Mmmmmmm!” he purred, as night 
turned the world once more into a realm of black 
shadows and silver spaces. 
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White Heron Castle 


ESTHER WOOD 


Illustration by the Author 


ME SAN lived in a little Japanese farm- 
house built in the very midst of the rice 


fields. Around the house was a garden 
where peach trees bloomed in the spring and 


chrysanthemums grew golden in the fall. But 
Umé San didn’t like the little farmhouse. She 


longed to live in the great white castle at Himeji. 
From the rice fields she could see its gleaming 
walls and the upturned corners of its many roofs, 
looking like the ruffled feathers of a great white 
bird settled on a hill among the cherry trees. 

At night when the shutters closed the little 
house and the paper windows were in place, 
when the family gathered around the charcoal 
brazier in the middle of the floor and the grand- 
mother told tales of old Japan, Umé San liked 
to imagine what the castle was like inside. It 
must have miles of floor covered with shining 
mats, soft to walk on, and beautifully painted 
screens, lovely as any temple screens. When 
Umé San sat with her mother and father and 
brothers and sisters to eat her bowl of rice and 
fish, she pretended that she was eating a New 
Year’s feast with golden lacquer chopsticks. She 
could almost hear the pattering feet of maids- 
in-waiting and the rustle of silk kimonos on the 
floor. She was sorry that she had been born in 
the plain little house among the rice fields. 

One day Umé San saw a fifty sen piece lying in 
the ditch outside the front gate. It was hard to 
believe such luck could be true, but there it was, 
covered with mud and belonging to no one. She 
washed it and rubbed it on the sleeve of her 
kimono until it shone, and put it away in the 
pocket under her sash. 

“T shall go to Himeji,” she said, thinking over 
the things she wanted most. “TI shall go to visit 
the White Heron Castle, for I have not been 
there since I rode on my mother’s back, and that 
I cannot remember.” 

All day she went about pretending that she 
was a princess who lived in the castle and wore 
lacquered shoes with silver bells. Finally she 
told her younger brother, Ito Chan, because he 
sometimes pretended, too, and wouldn’t laugh at 
her. 

They were up early the next morning rolling 
up their beds and putting them away in the 
cupboard behind the screen wall. Without being 
told, Umé San scrubbed the iron pots in the 
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kitchen while Ito Chan laid a new fire in the 
brick stove. They polished the floor of the porch 
and they even swept the gravel paths of the 
garden. When, at last, everyone had gone to 
the rice fields, they put on their best kimonos 
and tied on their best sashes. Their white cloth 
socks they carried in their sashes so they would 
not be soiled by the mud of the country roads. 

Ito Chan was like a puppy, running ahead and 
lagging behind, looking at everything. But Umé 
San was far away in a daydream. She was a 
princess walking the country roads, watching her 
subjects as they planted rice in the mud and 
pumped the water from field to field. Soon she 
would be back in her white castle and look down 
at them from the very highest window. 

But even a princess could find the road rough 
and the sun very hot. Long before they reached 
Himeji they were tired. 

“IT am too tired to walk any more,” said Ito 
Chan, sitting down on the grass. “Let’s not go 
to Himeji after all.” 

“Oh, Ito Chan,” cried his sister. “That is 
what I want to do more than anything else. 
We'll rest a while and then go on.” 

As they sat there they saw a farmer come 
plodding up the road, leading a horse hitched 
to a wooden cart. In front of them he stopped 
to take a towel from under his straw hat and 
wipe his face and neck. 

“O hai o,” said the farmer with a bow. 
are you doing all dressed up?” 

“We are going to Himeji,” said Umé San. 

“But we are tired and the road is too long,” 
said Ito Chan. 

“What are you going to do in Himeji?” asked 
the farmer. 

“Oh,” cried Umé San, “we are going to visit 
the White Heron Castle. See, I have found fifty 
sen, and more than anything else I want to see 
the castle.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “if you will pay me 
twenty sen, only ten sen apiece, you may ride 
to Himeji in my cart.” 

Umé San had planned to spend the fifty sen 
for little presents to take home, but because they 
were so tired she agreed to the bargain. They 
paid the twenty sen and sat on the end of the 
farmer’s cart, swinging their shoes by the toe 
straps. 


“What 


By the time they reached Himeji, the sun was 
high in the sky and they were hungry. The 
sight of the little food shops along the streets and 
the smell of cooking rice and fish sauce made Ito 
Chan feel so empty that he said, “Umé San, 
couldn’t we spend just a few sen for a little bit 
of rice?” 

“No,” said Umé San. “Everyone who goes 
away from home for a visit must bring back gifts. 
Today we'll be hungry and pretend we are 
not.” 

They said goodby to the farmer and left his 
cart. But when they had walked farther and 
everywhere passed people sitting on benches in 
front of the tea houses eating steaming hot bowls 
of food, Umé San said, “We might eat just a 
little rice.” 

Down the street came a peddler pulling a cart 
that was a kitchen in itself with its charcoal fire 
and bowls of rice and fish. They bought two 
bowls and a pickled radish apiece. Never had 
rice tasted better than 
that. 

“Twenty sen,” said 
the peddler, seeing 
that the children were 
unused to the ways 
of the town. 

“Twenty sen!” cried 
Umeé San. 

“We could buy this 
much rice for twenty 
sen,” said Ito Chan, 
spreading his arms 
wide. 

“You should have 
asked the price before 
you ate,” said the ped- 
dler. “Now you must 
pay.” 

“But we won’t have 
money for our pres- 
ents,” said Ito Chan. 

“Then you shouldn’t 
eat,” said the peddler, 
taking the money from 
Umé San’s hand. 

They had not walked far when they came to 
the avenue of cherry trees that led to the castle. 
High above the pink clouds of the blossoms were 
the white walls and the upturned roofs of the 
castle. From the stone bridge over the moat 
they could see the pink trees and the white castle 
in the water. 

“See how lovely it looks in the water,’ 
Umeé San. 

She leaned far over the stone railing. Splash— 
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But we won’t have money for our presents,” said Ito Chan 


went the last ten sen piece, falling from the 
pocket of her sash. 

“Oh, Umé San,” said her brother, “now we 
can’t buy even a fan for our honorable mother.” 

Umé San swallowed hard. “Well,” she said, 
“at least we can see the castle.” 

They began to climb up the road to the great 
first gate. Then Umé San saw that other people 
who were visiting the castle went to a booth to 
buy tickets. To the gateman in a blue uniform 
she said, “Must we pay to go into the castle?” 

“Of course,” said the man. “Twenty sen for 
the two of you.” ; 

“But we haven’t it. We had to pay for two 
bowls of rice and a ride in a farmer’s cart.” 

“You can’t go in unless you pay,” said the 
guard. 

“And we lost the last ten sen on the bridge,” 
said Ito Chan. 

“And please, Honorable Keeper-of-the-Gate, 
we do want to see the castle,” said Umé San. 

The guard looked at 
them sternly. “You 
can come back another 
day,” he said. 

“But this is the only 
day,” cried Umé San. 
“All my life I have 
seen the castle from 
our rice fields.” Then 
she told him about the 
fifty sen piece and 
the long walk to Hi- 
meji. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ said the 
guard, “if you wait 
here until no one is 
looking, I, too, shall 
look another way.” 

So, when there were 
no more visitors com- 
ing to the gate, the 
two children slipped 
into the courtyard. Up 
the winding walk they 
climbed, through one 
courtyard after an- 
other, until they came to the big door of the 
castle. They pushed itopen and stepped inside. 

But, instead of the shining mats and the lovely 
screens, there were rough board floors and bleak 
windows that let in too much light. Long ago, 
when the last prince had left the castle, he had 
taken away the beautiful screens and carvings, 
the mats from the floors, and the white paper 
windows. Years of wind and rain had left the 
great rooms weather-beaten and ugly. The 
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children hunted everywhere for the beautiful 
rooms of the stories, the castle Umé San had 


dreamed about when she watched the White 
Heron from the rice fields. 

Most of the visitors had gone when Umé San 
and Ito Chan climbed the dusty stairs to the top 
floor. From the windows at that great height 
they could look far over the countryside. Down 
below, the fir trees looked soft and green, the rice 
fields looked like the pattern of an enormous 
quilt, and everywhere was the pink cloud of 
cherry trees in bloom. It was a friendly picture 
filled with little people going home to the lighted 
doorways of little houses. 

“T ean see our house,” cried Ito Chan. 

“Tt is too small to see from here,” said Umé 
San. 

“No, I can see the gray roof and the bamboo 
tree by the gate.” 

“Can you see the little garden with the peach 
trees?” asked Umé San. 

“T think I can see Mother cooking rice by the 
warm kitchen stove,” said Ito Chan. 


David Douglas, 





The wind moaned through the big, gloomy 
room; a bat flew down from the dark rafters and 
circled above their heads. Out in the country 
twinkling lights appeared at the windows of the 
houses. At home Father and Mother and 
brothers and sisters would be coming home from 
the field for supper. They would be sitting 
around the low table, laughing and talking, while 
Mother put another coal on the fire and poured 
the tea. 

“Let’s go home,” said Umé San. 

Trudging along the road home, they met 
Father and one of the neighbors who had come 
looking for them with their big paper lanterns. 
Before they knew it they were sound asleep, 
straddled on the backs of the two men. 

From the rice fields the castle still looked like 
a great, white bird settled on a hill among the 
cherry trees. But always, whenever Umé San 
looked up at it, she would turn and smile at the 
little farmhouse and its garden where peach 
trees bloomed in the spring and chrysanthemums 
grew golden in the fall. 


Plant Explorer 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Scotland the year that George Washing- 

ton died. His father, John Douglas, was 
a stone mason, who intended to give his son a 
fine education. It troubled him that, as David 
grew older, the boy liked and would read only 
two books; one was “Robinson Crusoe,” the other 
was “Sinbad the Sailor.’”’ At school nothing inter- 
ested him. 

On the six-mile walk to school, though, there 
were paths that invited David to go wandering 
far afield where he made collections of every- 
thing that grew, or hopped, or went flying. Once 
he adopted a family of young owls and spent all 
his lunch pennies buying scraps of meat for them 
at the butcher-shop. He could not catch enough 
bugs and flies to fill their crops, and keep them 
from yipping all the time, because he had to 
waste so many hours at school. One day the 
schoolmaster said to David’s father: 

“He can read and write, and you may as well 
take him out of school. He won’t study, and I 
can’t make him learn!” 

The schoolmaster was sure that David never 
would amount to anything. The boy’s father 
decided that, as David seemed more interested 
in plants than in his lessons, the thing to do was 
to make him work in a garden. 


D*snn DOUGLAS was born at Scone in 
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It was a happy day for the eleven-year-old boy 
when his father took him out of school and 
apprenticed him to Mr. Beattie, the superintend- 
ent of the Scone Palace Gardens. 

And now David began to study. From morn- 
ing until night he worked joyfully in the gardens, 
asked Mr. Beattie hundreds of questions about 
trees and flowers and plants, and read every 
book about flowers that he could find. He was 
glad that he had learned to read at school. 

For seven years the boy worked in the Scone 
Palace Gardens. Mr. Beattie introduced him to 
friends who came every summer to go on wild- 
flower studying trips into the Highlands. David 
delighted in listening to their stories of adven- 
ture in search of wild flowers, and decided that 
he, too, would become a plant explorer. He had 
learned from his friends that the Royal Society 
at London paid young men to go to foreign lands 
in search of new flowers for the king’s gardens. 

To David this was an entrancing idea. Accord- 
ingly, he attended evening school at Perth the 
winter that he was eighteen years old. Now he 
had a reason for learning. 

When he was nineteen, thanks to Mr. Beattie’s 
introduction, the boy went to Culrose to work 
in the gardens of Sir Robert Preston. There he 
was allowed to read the books in the botanical 
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A stand of Douglas firs in Oregon 


library of the mansion-house. Finally he was 
admitted to the Botanic Gardens at Glasgow, 
and while there he attended the lectures of Sir 
William Hooker, who was professor of botany at 
Glasgow University. 

And now one of David’s dreams came true. He 
went on trips into the Highlands with the great 
botanist in search of new flowers. Finally Sir 
William Hooker advised the Royal Horticultural 
Society to accept David Douglas as a botanical 
collector. 

Thus it came about that, in the year 1823, 
David went to London, and, when the Royal 
Horticultural Society asked him if he would like 
to become a plant explorer in America, he was 
the happiest young man in the great city. 

First David Douglas was sent to eastern North 
America, where he made a special study of oak 
trees to be sent to London. He met our leading 
botanists and made plant collections under easy 
and pleasant conditions. After several months 
there he returned to London. 

It is said that at this time in his life David 
Douglas injured his eyes by studying eighteen 
hours a day. 

The following year he sailed away again, this 
time on board a ship of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany, bound for the Columbia River in the wilds 
of Northwest America! ‘The Royal Society was 
glad to have a chance to send this young collector 
where no man had ever gathered seeds for the 
wide world’s gardens. 

It is no wonder that David’s older brother, 
who went to Gravesend to see him off, was much 
“affected at parting,’ as the young plant ex- 
plorer wrote in his diary. Probably the big 
brother feared that he might never again see 
David, for all Scotland had heard fearful stories 
of the dangers from the painted wild Indians of 
America’s unexplored western wilderness. 

In April, 1825, after nine months at sea, 
David’s ship sailed up the western coast of North 
America and into the Columbia River to anchor 
in Baker’s Bay. In his diary, which was not 
printed until about twenty years ago, David 
Douglas wrote: “This was one of the happiest 
moments of my life.’ The very next day he 
went on shore and began collecting wild flowers 
for his herbarium. 

A few days later he went with an officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company who had come 
ninety miles up the wild river, to the Company’s 
new headquarters at Fort Vancouver. 

This was twenty years after Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, had sent Lewis 
and Clark on their exploring expedition over the 
Rockies, and only ten years after John Jacob 
Astor had tried to establish fur-trading head- 
quarters at Astoria in the far-away Oregon 
country. 

Accompanied by the little dog that had come 
with him from Scotland, David Douglas, with a 
pack on his back, began collecting seeds for the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
plants for the herbarium. At the end of four 
months, after three trips into the wilderness, he 
sent his first shipment of seeds and plants to 
England, on board the same ship which had 
brought him to Oregon. 

The seeds of the trees and the wild flowers of 
our far West, which were started on their travels 
by David Douglas, were soon growing in the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
later were shared with all who love flowers. Wild 
flower families that David Douglas sent sailing 
down the Pacific and around the Horn to Eng- 
land came home again to America long after- 
wards, over the Atlantic, to live in gardens in the 
east. 

Wherever it grows, the Douglas fir is David 
Douglas’ monument. He discovered it and sent 
its seeds back to his native land. Under these 
tall trees David Douglas slept many a night with 
his dog, sometimes traveling with a party of 
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Indians, and sometimes alone, through the for- 
ests of Oregon, in search of new seeds and plants. 

On these journeys into the wilderness, David 
Douglas often walked where no white man was 
He learned to speak a few 
nwa : ; rn Ie aac ‘ , ealled 
words of the Indian's language, and they callec 
him the “Grass Man,’ because he asked them 


ever seen before. 


so many questions about plants. Many times 
his life was in danger from hostile Indians; but 
never would he let himself appear afraid of them, 
and so they treated him well. In his diary he 
says in one region where Indians had been un- 
friendly toward white men, “My visit was the 
first ever made without a guard.” 

Fleas and mosquitoes, not Indians, made life 
miserable for the young man. Sometimes, be- 
sides carrying his pack, he had to drag his own 
canoe through rough forests. Sometimes he had 
food; sometimes he tasted nothing for days in 
succession. Often in the rain he dared not lie 
down all night because of wet blankets, but 
worked to keep a camp fire going. Often he 
wrapped his coat around his priceless collections, 
which had to be kept dry at any cost. 

At times he was so wet, and ill, and hungry, 
that he crawled through the woods because he 
was too weak to walk. 

In the great log house at headquarters in Fort 
Vancouver, where fur traders and trappers 
gathered, David Douglas was more than wel- 
comed. Long before he came in sight some one 
would hear his little dog barking. Then the 
warmest seat by the fire was saved and the best 
food the cook could offer was prepared for the 
returned wanderer. 

One day in July, 1826, Douglas saw smoke 
around the bend of a river and supposed that 
Indians were there, fishing. For months he had 
not seen a white man. But, instead of Indians, 
the campers were men from a newly arrived 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship. When these 
men saw Douglas toilworn, ragged, and dirty, 
they rushed to meet him. They brought him 
water for a bath, gave him a clean shirt, and 
cooked a dinner for him before they delivered 
the letters that they had brought him from 
home. Four times that night the homesick 
young man got up and read those letters. 

Finally the time came for the explorer to go 
home. His plants and other collections he sent 
to England by sea. But the seeds he packed in 
a tin box to go with him overland to Hudson’s 
Bay. From there he sailed for England. 

In England and in Scotland honors were 
showered upon David Douglas during the two 
years before he again set sail for North America. 
In 1831 he landed at San Francisco, and for 
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nearly two years, helped by the Mission Fathers, 
he made collections of plants, of the seeds of 
California’s choicest wild flowers, and of the 
sugar pine. 

His work finished, he became homesick; so he 
started for home on a ship that touched at the 
Sandwich Islands, known to us now as the 
Hawaiian Islands. From there he sent his collec- 
tion of California seeds to England. And there 
he met his death. 

One morning, out for a walk in search of 
strange plants, David Douglas, perhaps owing to 
his bad eyesight, stumbled into a pit and was 
killed. They found his little dog beside the path, 
guarding his bundle, and awaiting his return; 
but the master was gone. He lies buried in 
Hawaii, far from his native land. The little 
terrier was sent to friends in Scotland. 

Fifty years later in England it was written: 
“Of all the men who have enriched our gardens, 
there is not one who ranks higher than David 
Douglas.” Another writer “There is 
scarcely a spot deserving the name of a garden 
in Europe or the United States, in which some 
of the discoveries of Douglas do not form the 
chief attraction.” 

While David Douglas lived, one hundred and 
thirty of his flowers, all different, were growing 
and blooming in various parts of the world. Of 
them all, we thank him most for the California 
poppy, which had been discovered and given its 
name a century before David Douglas sent the 
seeds to be planted in English gardens. 

This was the gold of California for which he 
had crossed the seas. 

Americans of all others should remember him 
with grateful hearts, because the flowers he sent 
on their travels to be cultivated and improved 
in Europe, and which came back to our gardens, 
were the wild flowers of our native land. Lan- 
tern-of-the-fairies is a lovely blossom with petals 
that seem made of white satin; they fold down- 
ward, forming a ball like a true fairy lantern; it 
is one of the treasures that David Douglas dis- 
covered and sent from California to London. 
The golden tulip is another, and he gathered the 
seeds of California’s creeping yellow violets, and 
the scarlet monkey-flower, to send sailing over 
the Pacific. 

At Scone, where David Douglas was born, tall 
trees of the Douglas fir are still growing from 
seeds which he sent home. And, for all we know, 
California poppies may be blooming over the 
grave of his old-time schoolmaster, who had 
been so mistaken about one small boy. 


says: 


Reprinted by permission 
from “Flowers and Their Travels,” Bobbs-Merrill Co. 








RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


Katich and Chiko lived on a farm like this one in the Basque country 


A Basque Festival 


FRANCES CARPENTER 


S THE first rays of the morning sun crept 
A in through the window of her small room, 
so high up under the sloping roof of the 
Basque farmhouse, Katich jumped out of bed. 
She ran across the floor of rough boards to shake 
her brother, who was still fast asleep in his cot. 
“Wake up, Chiko!” she cried, pulling at his 
shoulder. “Get up, lazy boy! Have you for- 
gotten? Tonight is St. John’s Eve.” 

The two children scurried into their clothes. 
The ringing of the church bells in the nearest 
village reminded them of their duty, and they 
dropped down on their knees for the briefest of 
morning prayers. Then they rushed down the 
narrow stairs to wash their faces and hands at 
the little stone sink set into one of the walls of 
their huge kitchen-living-room. Their mother 
had risen long before the sun, and their break- 
fast of corn meal porridge was steaming in an 
iron kettle that hung over the open fire on the 
hearth. 

Chiko and Katich lived in a corner of southern 
France at the foot of the Pyrenees mountains. 
At school they learned to speak, read, and write 
French. But they were not at all French. They 
were Basques. Their people had lived here and 
just across the mountains in Spain for so many 
hundreds of years that no one knows whence 
they came first. 

The Basques have their own language, and 
they like their own ways. Even their dress used 
to be different from that of their French neigh- 


bors. In the old days the Basque men wore loose 
pantaloons, held in place by broad sashes of red 
or blue cloth, and they carried curious canes of 
carved medlar wood, called makilas. The women 
tied black kerchiefs around their heads and 
covered their full woolen skirts with long black 
aprons. Today the only parts of the old costume 
that are still to be seen are the black headdresses 
of the grandmothers, the navy blue berets worn 
by all men and boys, and the white canvas 
sandals with their soles of twisted cord, with 
which many Basque feet are shod. Dressed for 
a journey to town, Chiko and Katich looked 
much like the children of the United States. 
All was bustle and hubbub in the low white 
farmhouse on this particular morning. Chiko 
helped his father with the farm work, feeding 
the huge cream-colored oxen, the pigs and the 
chickens and the little donkey-of-all-work. 
Katich was busy in the kitchen with her mother, 
packing the lunch basket and setting all in order 
so that her old grandmother, whom she affection- 
ately called Amatchi, should not have too much 
to do during the day. Amatchi had offered to 
stay at home to mind the house and to watch 
the sheep while the others were off on their holi- 
day trip to the nearby town of St. Jean-de-Luz. 
As the family trudged down the high road 
from the farmhouse to town, they followed the 
winding stream of the little River Nivelle, to the 
sea. Basque farmers are seldom rich. By the 
hardest of work they win their living from their 
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The bonfire before the church of St. Jean-de-Luz 


fields and their flocks; and so long as their legs 
are strong, they rarely waste their money upon 
such luxuries as automobiles. Cut into the stone 
over the doorway of this farmhouse was an old 
Basque motto, “The little we have, with peace, is 
enough.” 

When they arrived at St. Jean-de-Luz, the two 
children found the town gay in honor of the 
festival of St. John. The good saint is the patron 
of this little seaside city, whose name really 
means St. John-of-the-Marshes. Each year the 
féte of St. John, on June twenty-fourth, is cele- 
brated with three days of merrymaking. 

Chiko and Katich scarcely knew where to 
begin when they reached the market square 
where the St. John’s fair was being held. They 
gazed wide-eyed at the tempting displays of the 
little booths, with their colored streamers and 
decorations of gay red and blue bunting. To the 
tunes of a loud mechanical organ they rode on 
the merry-go-round, Chiko sitting astride a fat 
pink pig, and Katich on the back of a tiny white 
donkey. With the copper pennies they had saved 
up for weeks, they bought candy from the sweet- 
sellers and ice cream from little two-wheeled 
hand carts that moved here and there through 
the crowd. 

“How good the salt air smells,” Chiko said, 
sniffing, as he and his sister walked behind their 
parents along the wide promenade on the bay of 
St. Jean-de-Luz. 

“And how many people there are!” added 
Katich. 

The sea-wall was crowded, and the broad 
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sandy beach below it was cov- 
ered with men, women, and chil- 
dren in bright-colored bathing 
suits. There were fine folk from 
the villas that line the bay, 
dark-skinned people from France 
and Spain, and golden-haired 
English tourists—visitors indeed 
from all parts of the world, 
brought here by the blue skies 
and the soft air of the land of 
the Basques. There were also 
many families of Basque fisher- 
men who had decided not to go 
forth on this day of days in 
search of sardine and tunny fish. 
And there were many from the 
farming districts round about. 

After a lunch of bread, cheese, 
and ham, eaten on the sandy 
beach, the two children and 
their parents followed the 
crowds to see the foot races and 
games of the afternoon. 

“T think the duck chase is the most exciting 
of all,” Chiko said to Katich as they stood lean- 
ing over the little wall protecting the inner har- 
bor where the fishing boats land. “I wish father 
would let me try to catch one of the ducks. I 
swim very well.” 

“You are too young, and the harbor is deeper 
than the Nivelle,” Katich said with a laugh. 
“But, look; they’re just about to begin.” 

In many of the little boats in the harbor were 
young men and boys clad in bathing suits. Their 
eyes were fixed intently upon a crate of fat ducks 
which was about to be opened upon a boat just 
in the center of the small bay. 

“Hai!” a shout went up from the crowd as the 
ducks were let loose, and scattered in all direc- 
tions over the water. Amid laughing and splash- 
ing and cries of encouragement from the eager 
watchers, the swimmers dived after them. Each 
time a duck was caught, a great cheer arose. 

The afternoon was filled with one joyous event 
after the other. The bands played, the hours 
flew by, and evening came. As daylight faded 
and the city lights began to twinkle through the 
plane trees, the holiday-makers gathered in front 
of the great church of St. Jean-de-Luz, where a 
tree had been set up and dry branches piled 
about it for the bonfire. 

Chiko and Katich stood on a bench in order to 
see over the heads of the crowd. Down the 
street from the public square came the proces- 
sion. First marched the band in red Basque 
caps and red sashes, playing the old Basque airs 





which these people love best of all. Then came 
the fire department, important in blue and white 
uniforms and helmets of brass that gleamed like 
gold. The children were silent with watching 
as, candles in hand, the mayor in full evening 
dress of black and white and the priests in their 
robes took their stand before the bonfire. The 
dry sticks were kindled from the tall candles. 

The children waited until the last tongue of 
flame had died down, until the mayor and the 
priests had departed, and only the firemen were 
left, watching that no spark should set fire to the 
nearby houses and stores. Then they made 
their way to the public square where the crowds 
were dancing gay fandangos. 

“Let’s dance, too,” Katich cried in delight as 
they drew near the music. Squeezing them- 
selves in between the other dancers, the children 
and their parents formed a small square. Fac- 
ing each other, with arms raised shoulder high, 
and with their fingers snapping sharply in time 
to the music, they danced the fandango. Their 
feet flew; their dark eyes flashed as they turned 
and twisted. 

The fandangos stopped only when it was 
time for the Torro de Fuego, or the Fiery Ox, 
to appear. Suddenly the lights were turned low, 
and round the corner of the city hall came a 
great bullock of fire, borne high on the shoulders 
of two sturdy men. The creature cavorted 
around the band-stand, scattering showers of 


harmless sparks on the crowd, while the children 
cried out in delight and even the grown people 
clapped. Around and around trotted the men 
with the Fiery Ox, kicking its heels and tossing 
its head, until at last, in a great burst of colored 
fire, it burned out and its bearers hurried its 
scorched framework quickly away. 

The hour was late. Katich and her parents 
were ready to depart when they found Chiko 
missing. His father was about to ask a police- 
man for help when at last the boy appeared. 

“Chiko, where have you been?” his father 
asked sharply. 

“You will not scold when you hear about it, 
father,’ Chiko cried, breathless. “I went back 
to the church to get some of the ashes of the 
bonfire to spread over our fields.” 

The farmer was pleased indeed that his son 
should remember what he himself had forgotten. 
He took the kerchief full of ashes which Chiko 
had gathered, and all the way home he carried 
it with greatest care so that none might be 
spilled. Next morning, with the boy at his side, 
he observed a custom handed down from many 
forefathers. He went out to his garden and his 
fields, and upon each he sprinkled some of the 
ashes. Long ago, Basque farmers believed that 
ashes from the St. John’s Eve bonfire sprinkled 
over the field would bring them better crops. 
And nowadays Basques keep up the old custom 
for the sake of old times. 


Deep Sea Adventurers 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


HE yacht Jolanthe lay forty feet deep in 

the waters of Long Island Sound. There 

was a hole in the ship’s bottom that must 
be patched; but the tides had washed mud to 
the level of the deck and tons of this must be 
cleared away by pumping before divers could 
reach the hole. The suction pump on shore was 
chugging and the intake hose was sucking up 
the mud when suddenly Alfred Pahlberg, the 
diver who was directing the work on the ocean 
floor, slipped in the slime around the yacht. 
Instantly he slid into the hole the pump was 
making; his left leg was twisted to one side and 
his foot was caught by the intake and held as 
tightly as if it was wrapped about by the ten- 
tacles of an octopus. But for the lucky chance 
that his diver’s shoe with its solid iron sole was 
too big to go all the way into the pipe, Pahlberg 
would have been torn in two by the tremendous 
suction. 


Frantically he tried to pull his foot away, but 
it was clamped there as by a vise. He snatched 
at his life line, the rope by which divers give 
signals, according to an arranged code, with the 
men on the wrecking-barge. He gave a jerk, a 
shake, another jerk—the signal to his assistant, 
a man called the tender, to stop the pump im- 
mediately. 

The tender, however, was new to the work, 
and mistook the message, which he thought 
meant that the diver wanted to be hauled up. 

The men on the barge gave a mighty heave, 
but, instead of bringing Pahlberg to the surface, 
this only served to throw him off his balance, so 
that he fell with all his weight on his left leg 
and the tendons snapped and the ankle bones 
were dislocated. 

In spite of the pain, he kept his head and man- 
aged to signal again: “Stop the pump.” 

This time Captain Scott, a veteran diver, had 
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hold of the life line and 
interpreted the message 
correctly. He barked an 
order, the pump was 
stopped, and as soon as 
the suction had ceased 
Pahlberg was drawn up 
to the surface and 
lifted aboard the barge. 
In time the damaged 
leg healed and Alfred 
Pahlberg was able to 
resume his deep sea 
work; but that was one 
of the narrowest es- 
capes in the long, 
eventful career of this 
master diver. “Only 
my big feet saved me,” 
he said when he spoke 
of his adventure. 

Every diver has a 
tender, who is the one 
indispensable link be- 
tween the man groping 
on the bottom of the 
ocean and the outer 
world. With the tender 
the diver is connected 
by an air line, which is 
a rubber hose attached 
to the back of his hel 
met, and by a life line or rope. Recently a tele- 
phone has been devised, with ear-pieces inside 
the helmet and a transmitter in front of the 
mouth, by which messages may be sent through 
wires wound around the life line; but in emer- 
gencies most divers still rely mainly on giving 
their signals by jerks of the rope. 

The medieval knight had a squire to help him 
into his armor because of its weight and cumber- 
someness, and for the same reasons the modern 
diver has his tender dress him in his working 
clothes. Two sets of woolen underwear protect 
him from the cold at the ocean’s bottom, and 
over these he puts on a thick waterproof suit of 
cloth and rubber, with sleeves fashioned tightly 
around the wrists to keep out the water. The 
tender then helps him pull on a pair of rubber 
shoes with massive iron soles; each shoe weighs 
some thirty pounds, and this will serve to keep 
the diver’s feet down when he descends in the sea. 
Around the diver’s chest is strapped a row of 
weights, eighty pounds of iron. Finally the 
tender lifts the helmet, a metal globe with two 
glass eyes, and, having placed it on the diver’s 
head, fastens it with thumb-screws to a collar of 
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Diving for a propeller in Rockland Harbor 


copper rings that cir- 
cles the latter’s shoul- 
ders. 

When he climbs down 
the ladder from the 
barge, the diver’s outfit 
weighs around two hun- 
dred pounds, a heavy 
burden to carry on 
shore, but a very slight 
encumbrance in_ the 
buoyant water at the 
ocean’s floor. Stepping 
from the ladder, he dis- 
appears in a ring of 
bubbles. Whether he 
will return safely de- 
pends on the care with 
which the tender 
guards the air line and 
rope. 

Air must be pumped 
continuously into the 
diver’s helmet, and it 
enters by a safety valve 
which admits the in- 
coming air stream but 
prevents any outgoing 
a" current. However, the 
"NAVY DEPT. air which the diver 
has breathed must be 
ejected from the hel- 
met, and for this purpose there is an escape valve 
which permits the air to leave the helmet when 
the pressure inside the man’s suit exceeds the 
pressure of the water in which he is at work. 
This escaping air rises to the surface in wreaths 
of bubbles, and as long as the bubbles appear in 
regular rhythm the tender on the barge knows 
that all is well with the man below. 

Sometimes the diver’s job is to patch a hole in 
the side of a ship that lies tilted on the bottom, 
her deck at the angle of a steep pitched roof, her 
hatchways, doors, cabins, all upside down. No 
light filters into these regions, and the man has 
to grope his way through the pitch-darkness of 
the water-filled ship. He must keep his sense 
of direction, must remember everything his 
fingers touch, so that he may retrace his steps 
to the outside undersea world, for one wrong 
move may destroy him; a loosened plank may 
foul his rope or a door jam his air line. 

When he finds the hole to be mended, he 
measures it with a stick, on which he cuts 
notches; and this enables him, when he returns 
to the surface, to make a diagram from which 
the proper-sized patch can be fashioned. That 














patch he then fastens in place, fathoms deep in 
the ocean and in complete darkness, as skilfully 
as would a ship’s carpenter working in a dry- 
dock. 

The diver must be a master of many trades; 
he may have to handle an oxyacetylene torch to 
cut through the steel walls of a ship’s strong 
room to recover gold, jewels, valuable docu- 
ments; he may be employed to lay the founda- 
tions of a lighthouse and dovetail massive stones 
together far beneath the waves; he may blast 
rocks from a river channel; stop leaks in a dam; 
place chains below the mud-embedded keel of a 
ship so that she may be lifted. Yet all this is 
done in a suit as clumsy as a set of armor and 
almost as rigid. If he wishes to turn his head, 
he must turn his entire body. Should he stumble 
and tear a hole in his suit— . . . well, his life 
depends on how quickly he could be hauled to 
the surface. 

And, if he is pulled up too quickly, he may 
suffer from the “bends,” caused by excess nitro- 
gen, which may end his career as a diver. 

Sometimes the bottom of a river is soft ooze 
and a diver will sink so deep in the mud that 
half a dozen men hauling on the life line can 
scarcely budge him. Then, when the mud lets 
go, the diver comes up like a cork from a bottle. 
The tender can feel him flopping about by the 
jerks on the rope, and lets him rest a minute 
before pulling him up. Sometimes a sand-bank 
caves in. One did while a diver was tunneling 
under a vessel in the North River with a wall 
of sand beside him higher than his head. Sud- 
denly the man was flat on his back, with sand 
jammed in his helmet valve so that it couldn’t 
admit any air. The next moment he shot up to 
the surface like a balloon, because a diving suit 
with the valve shut becomes lighter and lighter 
as air is driven down from the pump, until it 
comes up like a plank held under water and 
then released. 

The waters around New York Harbor are 
black as ink twenty feet down, but in many 
places the undersea world is as clear as sunlit 
land. In such regions divers can see forests of 
kelpweed, eight feet high, swarming with fish, 
rock-crabs, and lobsters. Sometimes they sight 
the flash of monstrous fins above the deck of a 
sunken vessel. A schooner was wrecked some 
years ago off Key West and a dozen divers were 
sent to raise her. As it happened, the wreck lay 
in the course of cattle boats bound from New 
Orleans to Europe, and a number of dead steers, 
thrown overboard, were floated by the current 
directly above the ship that the divers were 
patching. As the men stepped from the sub- 





merged hull to be hoisted to their barge they 
suddenly saw a swordlike glitter in the water 
above them. “Haul up! Haul up!” they jerked 
on their ropes; but, even as they did so, the 
single sword became a score. 

A large school of sharks were feeding on the 
steers, weaving in and out above the divers. It 
was a ticklish moment for those men when the 
tenders began to haul, not quickly, but in a 
series of short rises with frequent pauses, so that 
the nitrogen might escape gradually from the 
air-tight suits. The sharks, however, fortunately 
preferred the steers to the helmeted creatures, 
and after a nerve-racking ascent the divers 
reached the barge without one of them having 
been nipped or even jostled by the hungry horde. 

A diver was working on a steamer wrecked on 
a bar in the Magdalena River in South America. 
For days he stood on a shelf in the sea, patching 
the keel, while swarms of red snappers and but- 
terfish swam around him, attracted by the refuse 
matter he scraped from the metal plates. Then 
one day he saw a swift shadow against the light, 
and a twelve-foot shark hung poised above his 
shelf. Slowly the shark circled, his small eyes 
fixed on the diver in an evil stare. 

Instead of jerking his life line, the diver 
snatched up a hammer he had been using and 
struck it with all his might against the steamer’s 
iron side. Noise under water is louder than in 
the air, and that blow sounded like a clap of 
thunder. Instantly the shark turned and made 
off like a flash. “So I licked that shark with a 
hammer,” the diver afterwards said. “There 
were plenty of them in the river, but none came 
prowling around me after that.” 

Encounters with monsters of the deep, how- 
ever, are not needed to provide the diver with 
adventures; he fights many strange battles in 
the holds of ships. A big national liner lay in 
her dock at New York with all her electric lights 
blazing and not a drop of water below her deck. 
The steamer was loaded with hundreds of bar- 
rels of caustic soda, and the barrel-heads had 
been broken in by a storm. Men were sent into 
the hold to shovel out the soda; but, even with 
sponges in their mouths to protect them from 
the poisonous gases of the cargo, they couldn’t 
stay ten minutes below-deck. Then a diver put 
on his suit and went down the ship’s hatchway. 
He had air to breathe in his helmet, but there 
was no water to buoy up the weight of his diving 
armor and every movement required immense 
exertion. The electric light on the high piled 


soda almost blinded him; but he groped, 
shoveled, and hoisted slowly and painfully for 
(Continued on page 218) 
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“A TRUCE. ...A TRUCE... .” 


D>PAR JUNIORS: 


If you look in the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the word “truce” you will find that it gives 
“the suspension of hostilities between belliger- 
ents.” So, when I tell you that the ma Ray 
Red Cross organizes a truce each year, at Easter, 
you will all be inclined to say: “W a a truce? 
Where are the hostilities? Where are the bel- 
ligerents?” 

Unfortunately I would have no trouble in 
showing them to you. In all countries, even in 
peace-time, passions and hatreds divide men, 
set them one against the other, waste their ener- 
gies, make them lose their sense of responsibility 
and forget the real meaning of life. In launch- 
ing the idea of an annual three-day truce, during 
which all dissensions should cease, Miss Alice 
Masaryk, President of the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross, wished to give an opportunity for the 
hearts of her people to be uplifted, so that they 
could join, under the sign of the Red Cross, in 
feelings and acts of broad humanity. While 
in history there have been many truces which 
were no more than intervals between wars, or 
even breathing spells used to prepare for more 
fighting, this Red Cross truce exhorts men, and 
says to them: “You hate each other; love each 
other. You are selfish; think of others. You 
are buried in a small and narrow life; get out of 
your rut and think big.” 


Director, Junior Red Cross 
Editor, Junior Red Cross Publications 
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Each year this Red Cross truce is devoted to 
a special object. One year the aim was educa- 
tion for peace. The Juniors were invited to 
take part and attended the proclamation of the 
Truce at the Parliament House in Prague. Their 
number, their enthusiasm, turned this ceremony 
into a vastly impressive manifestation. Another 
year the subject of the Truce was gratitude to 
old people. 

In another year the watchword was: “Cleanli- 
ness everywhere and in all things.” A whole 
nation was called upon to fix its attention on 
what is for you, members of the Junior Red 
Cross, one of your essential rules: physical clean- 
liness, condition of a healthy life, and moral 
cleanliness, condition of a useful and beautiful 
life, both sources of true satisfaction and hap- 
piness. 

It depends on you, Juniors of the whole world, 
that the Truce to discord, proclaimed in Czecho- 
slovakia for the Easter period, may be trans- 
formed one day into a permanent peace among 
mankind. 

—George Milsom, Director, Junior Red Cross Division, 

League of Red Cross Societies, Paris. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


HE boy seated on the ground is a weary pil- 
grim who has come from a far distance to 
take part in certain religious dances of Siam. 

The girl is taking food from the big jar for 
him—rice cakes, dates, and palm sugar. The 
food has to be kept in jars or earthenware bins to 
protect it from rats and ants. Sweet things like 
palm sugar are sealed in clay dishes which are 
broken in order to open them. The girl will 
dissolve the sugar in water to make a refreshing 
drink. Then she and the boy will join the pro- 
cession of pilgrims as they march singing towards 
the rock temples at Petchaburi. Their vivid 
clothing and the brilliant sunshades they carry 
make strong bands of color across the country- 
side. 

The dances are held in rock temples hewn in 
underground caverns. The walls and stalagmites 
are carved into strange forms, half animal, half 
human, which stand out weirdly in the light of 
bonfires kindled on the floors. Even with the 
fires, the temples seem cold and damp in contrast 
to the fierce sunshine of Siam. 

Thousands of pilgrims come to the dances in 
April before the summer heat has begun and 
while the hills are still covered with frangipani 
blossoms, white as frost. Feeding and caring for 
these pilgrims has developed a spirit of hospi- 
tality in the gentle people of Petchaburi. 

—A.M. U. 
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FERDINAND 
Munro Leaf—Robert Lawson: Viking Press, 
New York: $1.00 
(Ages 6 to 8) 


ERDINAND was a little bull who was born 

in Spain. The other young bulls liked to 

jump around and fight and butt each other. 
But not Ferdinand. He liked to sit just quietly 
and smell the flowers. Every day, while the 
others were scuffing around the meadow, Ferdi- 
nand would go off by himself, and sit under his 
favorite cork tree. At first his mother, who was 
a cow, was a little bit worried about him. She 
would say to him, “Why don’t you run and fight 
with the others, Ferdinand?” But after a while 
she saw that he was really happy by himself 
under the cork tree. 

As time went on, Ferdinand and all the other 
little bulls grew up to be big, strong bulls. They 
ran over the meadow, tossing their horns, and 
looking very fierce. They butted each other as 
hard as they could. They knocked each other 
down, and stuck each other with their horns. 
Nearly all of them wanted to be chosen for the 
bull fights in Madrid more than they wanted 
anything else. But not Ferdinand. He still 
liked to sit just quietly under his cork tree and 
smell the flowers. 

One day five men in queer-looking hats came 
to the meadow to look over the bulls. They were 
going to pick the fiercest one to go to the bull 
fight in Madrid. All the bulls stuck their horns 
around and looked as fierce as they could. But 
Ferdinand went over to his favorite cork tree to 
sit down. Just as he sat down, a bee lighted on 
a piece of clover under the tree, and Ferdinand 
sat on it. What would you do if you were a bee, 
and somebody sat on you? You would sting him. 
That is just what the bee did. He stung Ferdi- 
nand, and Ferdinand jumped up and charged 
across the meadow. He snorted and bellowed. 
He looked so fierce that the five men in queer- 
looking hats decided then and there to take him 
to Madrid. 

So they took him to Madrid. They had a big 
parade into the bull ring where Ferdinand was 
supposed to fight. Everyone was dressed up. All 
the lovely ladies had flowers in their hair. The 
man who was supposed to fight Ferdinand had a 
big cape that looked very fine. He had a sword 
that he was supposed to stick Ferdinand with. 
He looked very brave, but he was really scared. 
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He tried to make Ferdinand mad. 


Everybody tried to make Ferdinand 
mad, so he would fight. 

But not Ferdinand! Can you guess 
what he did? 

The pictures in this book are just as much fun 
as the story. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR TRAVELS 


Frances Margaret Fox. Bobbs-Merrill, New York. $1.50 
(Ages 8 to 12) 


N INDIAN legend says that the fringed 
gentian first came to the island of St. 
Helena in Lake Michigan because of the beau- 
tiful daughter of an Indian chief. Her father 
had promised her to an ugly old chieftain, the 
head of a neighboring tribe. The Indian girl did 
not want to marry him. Finally, she was desper- 
ate. She ran to the top of a high cliff nearby and 
jumped into the water. But she did not drown, 
for a young brave who was swimming below 
caught her and swam with her to his canoe. Then 
they set out for the distant island, where her 
father could not follow them. They lived happily 
on the island, and the Indian princess was so 
lovely that, wherever she walked, the blue 
gentians sprang up. 

The interesting part of this story is the fact 
that it may very easily be true. One of the 
commonest ways for seeds to travel from one 
place to another is on the shoes or clothing of 
some person. Our common plantain used to be 
called “Englishman’s Foot” because the Indians 
noticed that, wherever Englishmen walked, the 
new plant sprang up. , 

Robert Fortune was one of the most famous 
men to study plants, and one who had some of 
the most interesting adventures. He was also 
one of the first white men to travel in China. 
He brought us the gardenia and many other 
flowers. The story of David Douglas is told in 
this book, too. 

Did you know that some flowers give off light 
almost like little flashes of heat lightning? Nas- 
turtiums and the common red geranium do this 
sometimes at dusk, when the weather is very 
sultry and the ground very dry. If you watch 
them often, you may see it, though it is not at 
all a common thing. 

Many other interesting things that you never 
heard before about plants are told in this book. 

—C. E. W. 
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The Great Barrier Reef 


The Gravel Hill State School 1566 in Gravel 
Hill, Victoria, Australia, sent this description of 
the northern part of their country to the Gragg 
School in Memphis, Tennessee. 


HE Great Barrier Reef, with its myriad 

isles, stretching for more than one thousand 

miles off the coast of northeastern Australia, 
is one of the wonders of the world. 

It is a gift to Australia which is as unique as 
it is wonderful. It contains thousands of islands. 
It is not, as so many people think it, a single 
long, low wall of coral reef, but it is a perfect 
maze of islands, and reefs, which call for all the 
navigator’s skill. But inside the reef there is a 
splendid steamer passage which forms a vast 
fishing pond. 

At low water it is possible to walk over miles 
of reef actually dry-shod. 

The creature that is responsible for the build- 
ing of this reef is not an “insect,” as is often sup- 
posed. It has been built up during ages and ages 
by an animal varying in size from as small as a 
pinhead to as large as a hand. It is called a 
coral polyp, which looks like a live piece of jelly, 
almost exactly like a sea anemone. Hosts of 
minute animals are caught in its waving arms, 
stung to death, and pushed inside the captor’s 
body. The lime from the bodies of the tiny vic- 
tims is deposited by the coral polyp round its 
body. So the coral grows upwards until the 
surface is reached. 

To the nature lover the Great Barrier Reef is 
a happy hunting ground. There are fish of such 
shapes and colors as one has never seen before. 
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The brightly colored flying fish can fly at least 
four hundred yards. There is “Long Tom,” or 
“Skip Jack,” a long thin fish of a silvery-green 
color. It skims along the surface of the waves 
with the tip of its tail just hidden beneath the 
water, and with its head held proudly erect. 

The sucking fish is an adventuresome little 
fellow who fastens himself to sharks and other 
sea creatures, travels with them wherever they 
go, and eats the tit-bit that they consider too 
small to bother about. 

There is the fish that climbs trees. It is able 
to climb the roots of mangroves and to move 
freely on dry ground, but it generally lies with 
its tail in water. Its tail assists it in breathing. 

Giant starfish are plentiful on the Reef. Harm- 
less and sluggish as the starfish looks, it is prob- 
ably the worst enemy of the oysterman. One 
of the most remarkable things about it is the fact 
that it can grow new sets of arms as often as 
they are lost. 

The sand crab is common on the Reef, where 
he lives in holes or on firm sand beaches. Be- 
fore going below into his burrows, he folds his 
eyes sideways into their beds. At other times 
they stick upwards on long stalks. 

The dugong, or sea cow, is a curious animal 
that has often been called the mermaid, but only 
on account of its swimming powers. It has a 
piglike snout and small eyes which do not add 
to its beauty. It is somewhat like a seal and is 
often eight and one-half feet long. It has a tail 
rather like a whale’s, and, like the whale, the 
dugong is a mammal. The creature has two 
large flippers and the mother uses them for car- 


rying her baby, which she nourishes with her 
milk. She is very affectionate and will often 
suffer death rather than desert her injured baby. 

The father has ivory teeth that measure from 
seven to eight inches in length. Like the whale, 
the dugong comes to the surface to breathe and 
you can hear it blowing when it comes inshore 
after dark to feed on plants, for the creature is 
herbivorous. The natives use it as food, which 
tastes much like pork. 

Only the female turtle comes on land. As she 
comes in, she looks like a large tea-tray with a 
big bulge in it floating on the water. She scrapes 
a deep hole with her flippers and in it deposits 
her eggs, sometimes one hundred, sometimes two 
hundred, which are like ping-pong balls. The 
less said about Mrs. Turtle as a mother, the bet- 
ter. The eggs are left to hatch in the sand, and 
the young ones scamper to the sea and never 
even see their mother. 

The hawksbill turtle is inclined to snap at one. 
His covering is very valuable, for it is the tor- 
toise-shell that is desired all over the world. 

The Australian aborigines, or blackfellows, 
often find the eggs of the turtle in the sand. The 
aborigines are famed as trackers, for they can 
track a man or an animal across country where 
the white bushman can not see a sign of either. 

One afternoon three Australian children 
went into the bush to gather broom for their 
mother. They played awhile, and when they 
turned to go-home they found they were lost. 

Their father and neighbors scoured the bush 
without success. Then three blackfellows found 
the children’s tracks, and, eight days later, the 
children were found almost exhausted. 


The acacia, or wattle tree, is the emblem of 
Australia. There is always one of the species 
blooming in some part of Australia. Like the 
eucalyptus, the flower has seventy petals. On 
some of the species it is a round fluffy ball of 
golden threads, and on others it is a long rod of 
fluffy threads. The colors range from a very pale 
yellow, almost white, to a deep gold. Some of 
the leaves are feather-like, while others are long 
and flat. We send the bark of the wattle tree, 
which is rich in tannin, to all parts of the world 
to be used for tanning leather. The tree exudes 
a valuable gum, and the tiny seeds retain their 
life for a good many years. Even when fires 
destroy the trees, they can not destroy the seeds. 

The wattle is blooming now in November in 
Victoria, and the hills from a distance look like 
a mass of shining gold swaying in the cool spring 
breeze. This is a favorite poem in Australia: 


WHEN WarTTLeEs BLooM 


Valda Callaghan 


When wattles bloom, and earth and air 
Are quickened by the breath of spring, 
A subtle balm steals everywhere 
And gladdens every living thing; 
And one and all their joy declare, 
With shout and song the woodlands ring 
When wattles bloom and earth and air 
Are quickened by the breath of spring. 
Shall we not cast aside our care, 
And from us vain vexation fling, 
And take with grateful hearts our share 
Of gracious gifts the bright hours bring, 
When wattles bloom and earth and air 
Are quickened by the breath of spring? 





AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM 


Blackfellows catch turtles by turning them on their backs 
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N THE midst of the civil war in Spain there 
came about a remarkable change in the his- 
tory of a remarkable people. The Spanish 

government at Madrid granted the three Basque 
provinces the right to self-government for which 
the Spanish constitution provides. Now the 
Basques have their own state with their capital 
at Bilbao, the biggest Spanish port on the Bay 
of Biscay. 

The Basques are one of the_oldest races in 
Europe, and it is claimed that, holding their 
ground against Moor, Goth, Roman, and earlier 
invaders of Spain, they have been living among 
the valleys of the western Pyrenees since the 
Stone Age. The most distinguished scholars and 
scientists in the world have visited them to meas- 
ure their heads, to study their quaint customs, 
and to investigate their language. Many theories 
have been put forward as to their origin, and it 
is now thought that they are a mixture of the 
Iberian and Celtic races which peopled Europe 
thousands of years ago. 

Their language is unique in western Europe 
and extremely primitive, having sentences built 
up into a single word. Many words simply imi- 
tate the sound of the thing they wish to describe. 
Others refer to primitive implements; for 
instance, the word for scissors means literally 
“two sharp stones for cutting.” 

Some 400,000 Basques live in Spain. There 
are about 200,000 over the border in France, and 
as many more live in South America. 

One of the best-known living Basques is 
Borotra, the tennis player, who always wears a 
beret, the typical head-dress of these people. His 
agility and deftness with the ball is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Basque men. Every 
village has its pitch for the game of pelota, the 
fastest of all handball games. 

In many of the villages, too, can be seen 
dances in which men only take part. War dances 
like the sword dance of the Seottish Highlanders, 
and dances in which animals are represented, as 


The Basques 


among the most primitive races known, have 
survived among the Basques from ancient times. 

A primitive form of the drama, too, is still 
given in one of the French villages, where a 
Pastorale is performed which may last without a 
break for seven hours. The performers memo- 
rize thousands of lines of verse, translated into 
their native tongue from old French chap-books. 
These primitive plays portray the deeds of kings, 
popes, cardinals, and sultans, and end in the 
victory of Christianity over the infidel. 

Two centuries ago the Basques were a great 
seafaring race, sending fleets to the cod-fishing 
grounds off Newfoundland. Their most famous 
sailor was Sebastian Del Cano, who was actually 
the first man to steer a ship round the world. 
He was the pilot of Magellan’s ship Victoria, and 
when Magellan was killed in the Philippines he 
brought home the only ship to survive. 

Other world-famous Basques are Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, and Francis 
Xavier, the missionary known as the Apostle of 
the Indies, who established Christianity in 
Japan. 

Independence of character has ever been 
strong in this race. It was in their remote valleys 
that the armies of the Christians took refuge 
from the conquering Moors, and it was from 
these Basque provinces that the reconquest of 
Spain arose. For their part in the long struggle, 
the kings of Spain granted special privileges to 
the Basques. 

The Basques have always been among the 
more prosperous people of Spain, with a higher 
standard of education than in most of the prov- 
inces, and with well-managed public works. 
From the early days of the Spanish Republic 
they have agitated for a measure of autonomy 
in order that their native language might prevail 
in their schools and that their special privileges 
in taxation should continue. 


From “The Children’s Newspaper,’ London 


THE SPRING 


Harold Wasserstrom 
Grade 5A, Coventry School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Spring is here, winter’s gone, 

Birds now sing their brand new song. 
Football, football’s gone and past, 
Baseball, baseball is come at last. 
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Faces smiling at the sun, 
Buds are opening one by one. 
Flying kites is so much fun, 
Flying round like a little sun. 





True Tales 


from China 


Y. L. CHIN 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 


THe Quick-W1tTtED WOLF 


\ ' TOLVES are seldom seen 
in China nowadays, but 
they were once so plenti- 

ful in Shensi province that they 

even attacked men in broad 

daylight. They were more cun- 

ning than the foxes. Sometimes, it was said, 

if a farmer walked alone at night, he might 

feel a soft pat on his shoulder. If he turned 
to see what friend had patted him on the 
back, a wolf would grab his neck from 
behind and kill him at once. The only way 
to beat the wolf was to get hold of his paws, 
duck one’s own head downward, and swing 
the creature overhead and bang it on the 
ground, 

Once it was said a farmer was working 
alone in the field and his wife came to bring 


him food. When she got to the field where 








The wolf used its hind paws one at a time 


he was working, she saw her husband grasp- 
ing the front paws of a huge wolf. Man and 
beast were both standing at bay. Neither 
of them could attack or retreat. The wife 
saw at once what should be done; her hus- 
band should kick the wolf in the stomach. 
But she was too frightened to speak. She 
tried to give her husband her idea by mak- 
ing signs with her feet. The man was slow 
to understand her; the wolf was quick. It 
used its hind paws one at a time until 
the poor farmer was badly bruised all 
over. 

THE LirE-SAVING SPIDERS 

oF OLD HUNAN 


In some districts of Hu- 
nan Province, the people 
were too poor to go to doc- 
tors. They were seldom ill, 
but, in case they were, they 
generally trusted to nature 
and to the cures handed down 


by their forefathers. Now, 
in Hunan Province, there 


are large numbers of centi- 
pedes. Their bite was said 


He would place a spider on the spot 
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merchant went on horseback from Peking to Nanking with a dog trudging 


bebind him 


to be so poisonous as sometimes to cause 
death. So, whenever anyone was bitten, 
he would try to get the poison out as com- 
pletely and as quickly as possible. To do 
this, he would catch a spider and place it 
exactly on the spot where the centipede had 
bitten. The spider would then start to suck 
This hurt, but if the patient 
As soon 


the poison. 
wanted to live he had to stand it. 
as the spider had sucked all the poison out, 
it would start to suck human blood. Then 
it was taken off. 

The man was saved, but how about the 
spider? It had saved a man from death; so 
it should be treated kindly. It was put into 
a basin of water, and allowed to float on 
the surface. The spider, unused to water, 
would struggle and throw up everything it 
had taken in. After that, it was put back 
in its web, which it would at once begin to 
mend as if it had never been made to do 
life-saving service. 


Tue Doc THat Stayvep BEHIND 

Some years ago, before the railway was 
built, a merchant went on horseback from 
Peking to Nanking with a dog trudging 
behind. She had been with him for years, 
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and he did not want to part with her. So 
he allowed her to go with him southward. 
But she was getting old and feeble, and it 
was hard for her to keep up with the horse. 
She often caught up only when her master 
was himself resting. 

One day the dog never caught up. She 
did not even appear toward evening. The 
“But,” he 
thought, “what can I do? I can not pos- 
Indeed,” he 
thought, “I might just as well leave her to 
die on the road.” 


merchant was sad at the loss. 


sibly carry her on my horse. 


But, as he was entering a roadside inn 
to put up for the night, he found that he 
had lost a bag with money and other valu- 
ables init. “It’s gone. No use to look for 
it,” he thought. “But then, who knows?’ 
He decided that he must look for it, after 
all, and, if he failed, he would at least have 
tried his best to get back his lost property. 

He went over his road for miles and 
miles, but he found nothing. It began to 
grow dark. He was just about to give up 
when he heard, far away, the barking of a 
dog. He knew that bark, and he was glad. 

“Perhaps the poor thing is too weak to 
run,” he thought. So he rode in the direc- 


tion of the bark, intending to give the dog 
some dried fruits and to carry her to the 
inn. 

He called to his dog, 
She only barked. 


but she would not 
He had to 
When he 


came up with her he found beside her his 


come to him. 
go to the spot where she stood. 


lost bag, which she was guarding with such 


care that she would not even run up to her 
ry ° ° 

master. The bag was lying in a spot where 
he could not possibly have dropped it while 
riding along the road. The dog must have 
carried it there for greater safety. 

The last guest to arrive at the inn that 

a 

night was a merchant on horseback with an 
old but proud-looking dog. 


Hattie, the Little Black: Colt 


ROBERT AND IRENE NEEDHAM 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


ATTIE was a little black colt with 
long unsteady legs and a very soft 
pink nose. 

The first thing that Hattie could remem- 
ber was something green all around as far 
as she could see. It wasn’t long before she 
found out that the green something was 
vrass, 

Her mother ate the grass all day while 
Hattie slept in a sunny nook by the fence. 

Hattie saw round yellow things in the 
grass which she learned were dandelions 
and daisies. They were very pretty to look 
at, but they were not good to eat. 

When Hattie first tried to walk on her 
she 


unsteady legs, 


went in circles around her i 


long 


mother. Ina few days she 
felt stronger and romped 
off by herself through the 
long grass, the daisies, and es 


Hattie always came jumping across the 
meadow in a hurry because she knew better 
Once when Hattie didn’t 
come quickly her mother nipped the back of 
her neck with her big strong teeth and Hat- 


“Oh-h-h-h-h, Pll be good, Ill be 


than to disobey. 


tie said, 
good!” 

But Hattie grew more curious as her legs 
grew stronger every day. She played and 
skipped in circles that grew bigger and 
like this and took her 


farther iiss © farther away 


iad ul 


bigger, 


from her mother. 
One day she wandered all the way across 
the meadow to a wire fence on the other side 


the dandelions. She liked set - 
to get close to the little Wee NERS 
birds that sat on top of the 
weeds and sang. “.. 
Hattie never got very 


far before her 


mother whi 
whinnied to her, 


saying, . .. 
ss . 
“Come back at once. = a? 

wae 


She romped off by herself 





Wi , aaa = 





of the field. 
other side of the fence. 


There were some sheep on the 
Hattie stared be- 
cause she had never seen sheep before, and 
she thought they must be little, woolly white 
*Ma-Ma-Ma,” 


in fright beeause the 


horses. One of the lambs said * 
and Hattie jumped 
only language she knew was her mother’s 
whinny. She started to run back to her 
mother, and then she decided to stay because 
the lamb was so little that it made Hattie 
feel quite big. 

The lamb bleated again, 
this?” 

The mother sheep looked up calmly and 
said, “Baa-Baa, it is just a little colt.” 

Hattie put her head and neck through the 
fence and almost touched the lamb’s nose. 


“Ma-Ma, who is 


The grass in the sheep pasture looked much 
greener and the daisies and dandelions much 
more yellow than they did in the horse pas- 
The little lamb 
wished he were big enough to stick his head 
through the fence as Hattie did. 

Looking down on the little lamb made 
Hattie feel very big indeed. She pulled her 
head carefully through the fenceand walked 


ture where she had to live. 


proudly to another side of the pasture where 
there was a fine wire fence near the ground 





and barbed wires above that. Such queer 
creatures lived on the other side of that 
fence! Hattie put her head and neck be- 
tween the barbed wires and sniffed at a little 
pig on the other side. 

‘“Squee- squee- squeal,” said the little pig. 
“Mama Mama Mama, Help—Help!” 

Hattie almost laughed because she didn’t 
mean to scare the little pig. 

The old mother pig pricked up her ears. 

“Worsh, worsh,” 
rushed at Hattie. 

Hattie was so frightened that she jerked 
“Oh, oh, 
she cried as the barbed wires 
She got out of 
the fence just before the old pig caught her. 


she grunted, and she 


her head back through the wires. 
oh, help!” 
scratched her neck and ears. 


Hattie ran all the way across the field 
calling for her mother, and she kept right 
on calling after her mother came because 
she was so friglitened about the pig. 

Mother horse looked at poor Hattie’s 
scratched ears and decided not to punish 
her. She just nuzzled Hattie with her soft 
nose and said, ‘‘He-e-e-e-e, 
“Poor little colt. 
about the barbed wire this afternoon. 


” which meant, 
[I planned to teach you 
Let’s 


lie down and rest awhile.” 





“Worsh, worsh,” she grunted, and she rushed at Hattie 
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A Happy 


Story from 


New South 
Wales 


E. MACARTHUR ONSLOW 
Editor, Red Cross Record 


New South Wales Division, Australian Red 
Cross Society 


F YOU knew that you had a share in trans- 

forming 3,450 very delicate little boys and 

girls into strong, healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren, you would feel very happy about it, 
wouldn’t you? It is no wonder, then, that Jun- 
ior Red Cross members in New South Wales 
always feel very delighted and proud when they 
think of their Junior Red Cross preventoria, 
which have achieved this beautiful record in the 
twelve years they have been established. 

These three Junior Red Cross Homes are sup- 
ported by the boys and girls of the Junior Red 
Cross of New South Wales, who earn, by their 
own efforts of personal service, the money to 
keep them open all through the year. Fifty to 
sixty cots are always full, and there is always a 
long list of frail, sickly little children, waiting 
eagerly for their turn to come. These children 
are sons and daughters of soldiers who fought in 
the Great War; children whose fathers are suffer- 
ing from sickness and poverty, as the result of 
their war service in those four dreadful years. 

The three Junior Red Cross Homes have the 
honor of being the first preventoria to be estab- 
lished in Australia. Two of them are situated 
in the world-famous Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales, noted for the air which works such 
wonders for sick people. The first one to be 
opened was “Shuna,” in the township of Leura, 
about sixty miles from Sydney, the capital city. 
This Home is used for delicate daughters of sol- 
diers, and the meaning of its name is “Happi- 
ness.” More than 1,250 delicate girls have had 
their feet firmly set on the road to health by a 
holiday in its atmosphere of rest and comfort. 
“Shuna” has been lent to the Junior Red Cross 
of New South Wales by Dame Eadith Walker, 
D. B. E., a great worker for the Red Cross. 

The second Home, about twelve miles away in 
the township of Springwood, is “Juong,” which 





Rest hour at Shuna 


means, in the Australian aboriginal tongue, 
“Little Brother.” More than one thousand deli- 
cate sons of soldiers have had cause to thank the 
Junior Red Cross of New South Wales for the 
gift of health and strength gained in this Home. 
Many of the boy members of the Junior Red 
Cross make special efforts for “Juong.” 

Both these Homes have delightful wide veran- 
das where the guests of the Junior Red Cross 
sleep, and spend many happy hours during the 
day, and both have large areas of ground round 
them, where games may be played by children 
strong enough to enjoy them. Close to the 
Homes are pretty bush walks, leading to pic- 
turesque fern gullies, and beautiful panoramic 
views, and the children love “boiling the billy,” 
for tea at bush picnics. 

The third Home is quite near Sydney, and is 
named “Cudgelo.” It is only a minute from the 
beach and baths at Ramsgate, and the delicate 
girls who come there from the country find great 
delight in sea bathing and spend hours on the 
beach. Numbers of these children are brought 
to “Cudgelo” from far “out-back” parts of New 
South Wales, where the summer days are very 
hot, and find in the invigorating sea air and 
restful atmosphere of the Home new vitality and 
robust health. In the winter months, when fewer 
children are coming from the country, “Cud- 
gelo” is also used for little girls needing con- 
valescent care after sickness, many of them from 
poor homes in crowded parts of the city. 

“Cudgelo” is specially dear to the children of 
the Junior Red Cross of New South Wales, be- 
cause they have built this Home with their own 
money! And the land it stands on was bought 
by one of the J. R. C. Cireles in that district, 
as the outcome of a series of continuous efforts 
of service carried on over a space of a year or 
two. 
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(Continued from page 207) 


half a day, and then, after a rest, finished salvag- 
ing that cargo, though it would have been far 
easier to work in the dark depths of the river 
than in that dry, brightly lighted ship. 

In a winter gale a few years ago, a large steel 
vessel foundered in very deep water off the 
North Atlantie coast. The wrecking company 
decided that the best way to raise the ship was 
to repair several damaged compartments, and 
then, when they were air- and watertight, pump 
air into them and so give the vessel sufficient 
buoyancy to lift her to the surface. The divers 
were picked men, for the work would have to be 
done at a great depth. Barges were anchored 
around the wreck and a corps of divers labored 
for months within the ship. One day they de- 
scended as usual to the deck, and, making sure 
that their air lines and ropes were trailing freely 
behind them, went down the companionway to 
the compartment they had been repairing. The 
cracks had been stuffed with oakum, and the 
work was so nearly completed that a suction 
pipe connected with a barge was set pumping 
out the water. Soon the divers found them- 
selves in a chamber largely filled with air, where 





their diving suits were of tremendous weight. 

To aid in their work they had brought some 
lamps, and these they now lit with the greatest 
‘caution. A quick puff of air from the pipe, how- 
ever, blew a flame toward the wall, and in a sec- 
ond a wedge of oakum was in a blaze. In that 
compressed air the blaze spread like wildfire and 
the walls were almost instantly sheets of flame 
as sparks flew from crack to crack. 

The divers were trapped in an air-tight cham- 
ber far down in the ocean, and that chamber 
was walled with fire. There was only one chance 
of saving themselves—to beat out those flames 
with their hands. Their fingers were clumsy 
with great divers’ mits and their suits were 
heavy as lead, but those men fought that fire 
until the last spark was extinguished and every 
one of the divers came safely to the upper world. 

Divers have hunted for sunken treasure and 
sometimes found it, but they do not need the 
lure of chests of gold to furnish them with thrills. 
Adventure they find every time they descend 
into the mysterious regions of the ocean, where 
their lives depend on the two lines that reach 
upward to the tender, who keeps his eyes on the 
bubbles that tell how the diver fares. 





Spring Activities 


OR the past several years, Junior Red Cross 

members, with the generous help of senior 

Red Cross volunteer braillists, have made it 
possible for every blind child in the United 
States to have a brailled story-book all his own. 
Brailled reading material is very expensive, and 
these children are very proud of having their 
own books to read and lend to their blind friends. 
Each year pupils in schools for the blind have 
been supplied with the stories. This year a spe- 
cial effort has been made to get the names of 
children who, for one reason or another, are not 
attending such schools. 

More than five thousand stories, for those in 
primary grades on through the high-school years, 
were covered this year. The stories are put into 
braille by volunteers in the Red Cross Chapters 
at Madison, Newark, Glen Ridge, and Red Bank, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia, Washington, and 
New York City. The special heavy paper used 
for brailling stories is paid for from the National 
Children’s Fund. The stories are supplied to 
J. R. C. groups free of charge, and members in 
art classes make the covers. Sometimes the 
covers are of oilcloth with raised designs in 
flannel; sometimes they are made from wall 
paper samples, and sometimes they have bright 
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designs painted or stenciled on. One group even 
bound their stories in leather. 

Attached to each story which the J. R. C. of 
the Central Committee, Brooklyn, New York, 
covered for children in the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, was a brailled 
Christmas greeting card. 

The Georgia Academy for the Blind, in thank- 
ing National Headquarters for a gift of brailled 
stories for more than one hundred pupils in the 
school, wrote: 

We wish to tell you how much our students enjoyed the 
stories which were sent to us in previous years by the 
various Chapters. They furnish a variety of reading mat- 
ter which the boys and girls could not otherwise get in 
braille. They carry these books home with them and 
enjoy having them in their own private collection of books. 

Each year stories from the Junior Rep Cross 
News have been among those selected to be put 
into braille. “The Sun Bird” by Anna Milo Up- 
john was one of the stories in this year’s project. 

Several thousand valentines were covered by 
J. R. C. members and sent to schools for the 
blind in time for distribution February 14. 


READY to help all along the line of march 
during the inaugural parade, Washington, 
D. C., were ten Red Cross first aid stations, Each 





station was equipped 
with from two to four 
cots, a doctor, two Red 
Cross nurses, two First 
Aiders and four Scouts 
and two firemen. An 
ambulance and a Motor 
Corps car, each with 
crew, waited outside each 
station to be ready for 
service when the need 
arose. 

All sorts of emergen- 
cies from small wounds 
to broken backs or legs 
are apt to come up for 
treatment on such occa- 
sions; so this responsi- 
bility of the Red Cross is a big one. 

Reports of illness and accidents were sent to 
the District of Columbia Chapter Headquarters. 
A record of the patient’s name and address and 
the disposition of each case (including, if neces- 
sary, the name of the hospital where he had been 
sent for treatment) was telephoned at once to 
the Chapter House, for prompt replies to re- 
quests for information. 


N THE top of Palomar Mountain, Cali- 

fornia, in the midst of a pine tree woods and 
a mile above the sea, a school has been opened 
because of the many families who were brought 
to the section through the building of the Palo- 
mar Mountain Observatory. When the J. R. C. 
of this school saw the picture of the observatory 
telescope in the November News, they were 
greatly pleased, and addressed this letter to all 
readers of the magazine: 


We have just received our first copy of the Juntor Rep 
Cross News. We go to school on Palomar Mountain, 
where the construction of the dome for the 200-inch tele- 
scope is going on. We saw the picture of the glass in 
the November magazine. We are very much interested 
in the progress of the dome as some of our fathers work 
on it. 

The steel construction is partly completed, but will be 
discontinued until next May. The water system is com- 
pleted, and also the power supply. A few houses have 
been built for the employees. 

A small dome has been completed and is now being 
used to take pictures of the universe. 

The glass for the 200-inch telescope was made in Corn- 
ing, New York, and then shipped to Pasadena, where it is 
being polished at the California Institute of Technology. 
It will not be brought to Palomar Mountain for two or 
three years. 

We are making an album about the Observatory for 
the Junior Red Cross. We will use this picture in our 
book, 





The Bristol School, Webster Groves, Missouri, with their Easter baskets 


HE gymnasium of the Baker, Oregon, Junior 

High School was the scene of a great deal of 
activity last spring when the J. R. C. rally of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Baker got under 
way. 

First aid work was demonstrated by the fourth 
grade of North Baker. The master of cere- 
monies explained that they were playing “pop 
the whip” when four students were thrown 
against a stone building. The “injured” were 
treated for severe bleeding of the head and arm, 
for suffocation, for simple fracture of the fore- 
arm, and for a sprained ankle. 

Eighteen girls of the fifth grade, dressed in 
middies and skirts with bright neckerchiefs, did 
a German folk dance, the Kinderfolk. A group 
of boys in Chinese costume showed how “Skin 
the Snake” is played. 

A play, “The Road to Safety,” was presented, 
and there were talks on service to men in gov- 
ernment hospitals, the use of leisure time, home 
accident prevention. 

South Baker School presented a geographical 
pantomime with a map of the world laid on the 
floor of the gymnasium, and children dressed in 
national costumes of the countries represented 
on the map standing in their proper places. The 
rally closed with the singing of the International 
Junior Red Cross song. 


RIENDLY rivalry marked the kite day 

tournament staged by J. R. C. members of 
the Marrero Junior High School, Jefferson Par- 
ish, Louisiana. All the kites were made by the 
Juniors. Admission and entry fees were charged, 
and the money raised was used to buy a large 
basket of groceries for a needy family in the 
community. After the tournament the kites 
were given to boys in a home in the town. 
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Four boys from the Jackson Elementary School, Birmingham, 


Alabama, who have completed the course in First Aid 


ORTY “G-men” from all over the United 
States who attended the Police Academy 
School at the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington in January completed the Red Cross 
Course in First Aid. The men took the standard 
course and were instructed by Mr. B. H. Gam- 
mage of the National Red Cross staff. 

A similar class of twenty-seven “G-men” were 
given First Aid certificates last November. This 
was the first time that these special government 
agents had included the Red Cross first aid 
course in their training. The classes are part of 
the District of Columbia Chapter’s work in ex- 
tending first aid instruction to officers of the law. 


AVORS and decorations for the luncheon 

meeting of the State Nurses’ Association in 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, were 
made by J. R. C. members of 
the Chapter. The placecards 
bore tiny figures of nurses and 
doctors, and each salad on the 
tables was decorated with a 
small Red Cross flag. 


MAY Nashville, Tennes- 
see, schools carry on an 
active correspondence with 
members abroad; so when the 
Ransom School started their 
first album they were able to 
borrow from Jordonia School 
albums that had come from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Just before the close of 
school, the Jordonia’ Juniors 
held an exhibit of the year’s 
work which was open to the 
public for three days. 
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From the material in the exhibit, four 
albums were prepared and sent to 
schools abroad with which the Jordonia 
School carries on a lively correspond- 
ence. 


RISTOL SCHOOL, Webster Groves, 

Missouri, sent 263 Easter baskets 
to the Little Mission in Valley Park, to 
the children of the Lutheran Orphans’ 
Home, and to children in families un- 
able to provide such Easter gifts. 

The Juniors paraded with their bas- 
kets through the school halls to a cen- 
tral point where the baskets were as- 
sembled. 

Other Webster Groves schools sent 
tray favors and Easter cards to the men 
in the government hospital at Excelsior Springs, 
Easter baskets and scrapbooks to the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospitals, and 200 books to the Wil- 
derness Library on Mt. Sherman at Plumlee, 
Arkansas. 


OOKS and puzzles for the Essex County Iso- 
lation Hospital were bought with the Service 
Fund of the J. R. C. of First Street School, South 
Orange, New Jersey. Pieces of material were 
collected and these will be sent to shut-ins who 
enjoy making quilts. 


T EASTER time J. R. C. members in the 
Christ Child Day Nursery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sent twenty-five bunnies, and the boys, twenty- 
five Easter bunny story-books to the children’s 





J. R. C. members of the Shoop School kindergarten, Chicago, Illinois. During 
the past 10 years this class bas always had a part in sending holiday gifts 
to local hospitals 


ward of the Good Samaritan Hospital. Other 
gifts to child patients included valentines, scrap- 
books, and baby blankets. For men in a govern- 
ment hospital they covered fifty match cases. 


HIRD and fourth-grade Juniors of the Train- 

ing School, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee, made picture albums of 
holiday drawings and sent them to a crippled 
child in a nearby hospital. They are collecting 
and selling tinfoil to help support a crippled 
child. 

During the early fall these J. R. C. members 
gathered a large quantity of seeds and stored 
them away. Now the seeds are being used to 
feed the birds on snowy days. 


. R. C. members of New York sent five hun- 
dred plants to the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Brooklyn. Each patient had one at his bedside. 
There were enough left over to provide decora- 
tions for the Marine quarters, nurses’ quarters, 


and the Catholic and Protestant chapels. Later 
these plants were also sent around to the wards. 

As the plants wilted, the hospital gardener set 
them out in large flower beds which he had ar- 
ranged. Many of the geraniums, hydrangeas, 
and other flowers continue to thrive and beautify 
the hospital grounds. 


ATIENTS in the veterans administration 

facility at Augusta, Georgia, have much 
pleasure in planting and caring for individual 
gardens in the hospital grounds. The recrea- 
tional aide there asked J. R. C. members of Ma- 
con, Georgia, if they would like to send seeds to 
the men as an Easter gift. Instead of sending 
just the plain seed packets the Macon Juniors 
made a paper bunny about six inches tall for 
each man, and colored it to look like Peter Rab- 
bit of story-book fame. Then to each bunny’s 
back, the Juniors gummed a package of flower 
seeds. 


With Juniors Abroad 


N ACKNOWLEDGING 

the thousand dollars sent 

from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund to help the Span- 
ish children, Mr. Milsom, Di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross 
Division of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, wrote that sev- 
eral shipments of supplies col- 
lected by Junior Red Cross 
members in various countries 
are already on their way to 
Spain. 


ITH an album to the 

Bruce, Wisconsin, Public 
School, members in Kowel, Po- 
land, sent a letter and picture 
about some of their Easter cus- 
toms. Here is the story: 


The preparations for the Easter 
holidays in Volynia, as well as in all 
Poland, begin on Palm Sunday. On 
this day, twigs of willow trees are 
blessed in our church. During Holy 
Week, our mothers are busy baking various cakes and 
preparing other things for the holidays. We children like 
very much to color eggs in various ways. The designs on 
the eggs usually bear the characteristic features of the 
region of the people. There are designs which are taken 
from the vegetable world, there are also religious designs, 
and designs used in embroideries. 





~— 


From a girls’ school in Hungary 

to the Roger Ludlow School, Fair- 

field, Conn.—a “thank you” for 
Christmas boxes 


On Good Friday, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, we always go to 
church. On Good Saturday, we make 
the last preparations, and in the 
afternoon some of us carry a few 
eggs, a cake, a piece of sausage, and 
other things to church, where our 
clergyman blesses them. Then our 
mothers put all the things that they 
had prepared during the week upon 
the table covered with a white table- 
cloth. In the middle of the table 
they put a tiny lamb made out of 
sugar or porcelain, with a tiny flag. 
We usually adorn the table with ever- 
green plants and flowers. 

On Sunday morning we go to 
church to a very solemn service, 
which is called “Resurrection,” and, 
having returned from the church, our 
fathers go to our cow-sheds and 


Fo] stables to speak to our domestic ani- 
» mals in a special way. 
—_ We children like to exchange eggs 


and to eat all the delightful things 
upon the Easter table. During Easter 
holidays, we visit our relatives and 
friends and we receive them in our 
homes. Everyone is gay and puts 
on his best clothes. 


O HELP families in need, J. R. C. members 

of Belfast, Ireland, collected eggs, put them 
in baskets with special Easter greetings, and de- 
livered them to local welfare centers for dis- 
tribution. 
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These pupils of the I. Rubio School in Pinar del Rio, Cuba, are all 
ready to take part in a Pan American Day pageant, April 14. 
school can get suggestions for special programs for the day from the 


Pan American Union in Washington, D. C. 


HROUGHOUT Great Britain, Junior groups 

collect stamps and send them to the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children in London. Here they are 
sorted and sold for the benefit of the hospital. 
Last year, more than seven tons of stamps were 
received from Junior groups. 

Link No. 2, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
is active in this project. One of their members 
told about it in a letter to the Junior High 
School, District No. 24, Biwabik, Minnesota: 


We try in various ways to help others less fortunate 
than ourselves; so we bring to school or to the Red Cross 
Station all the used postage stamps we can collect. These 
are sent to London and help to maintain the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children there. 

We have to be careful when cutting out the 
stamps from envelopes, as we must not damage 
the perforations. When the stamps are all 
tidied, we put the British ones in one box and 
the foreign ones in another. We were told re- 
cently that the issue with King Edward VIII's 
head is quite valuable. 

Who would guess that last year £679 was 
received from the sale of used postage stamps? 

“Little strokes fell great oaks.” 


UNIOR RED CROSS magazines are 
published all around the world, and 
editors of all of them are glad to be able 
to borrow letters, stories, and pictures 
in planning their own magazines. 
When the Estonian Junior Red Cross 
“magazine for December reached Na- 
tional Headquarters in Washington, we 
found that “The Christmas Tree of 
Good St. Florentin” had been borrowed 
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from our December issue. The 
pictures were colored, as they were 
in the News. But, in Estonian, 
the title read “Puha Florentini 
joulupuu.” 

Young members of Japan 
found in their October maga- 
zine, “Up in * the Air,” by 
Marjorie Flack. This is how the 
title looked in 7% Japanese. 

For the 6 News, stories 
and articles are frequently bor- 
rowed from the P foreign maga- 
zines. In the January num- 
ber, the Lithu- !! anian and Aus- 
trian magazines helped to supply 
the material for “Games Through- 
out the World.” From the Swedish 


J. R. C. magazine we _ borrowed 
ens “The Conqueror of the Waste- 


land,” which was published in the 
February News. 


RITING in the Polish Junior Red Cross 
magazine, M. Sklodowska told how to dec- 
orate Easter eggs in an unusual way: 

First of all take a fresh egg, wash it and dry 
it. Then boil it and keep it near the stove. 
Melt some wax for use in “writing” the designs 
upon the egg. Make a little instrument for this 
purpose by twisting tinfoil or something of the 
kind about a needle to make a small tube, broad 
at the top and very narrow at the bottom. 
‘asten the tube to a small split stick. Then dip 
the tube into the warm wax and draw a design 
on the egg which has been kept warm, so that 





This picture was included in an account of Easter customs sent 
by public schools in Kowel, Poland, to the public school in 
Bruce, Wisconsin 


the wax will stick well 
to it. The easiest way 
to make a well-propor- 
tioned figure is to di- 
vide the surface of the 
egg into several parts 
with wax lines and to 
space the design ac- 
cording to them. 

The wax on, the eggs 
should be put into a 
solution of dye contain- 
ing a little alum. The 
solution should be cold, 
for otherwise the wax 
would melt. 

When the egg is the 
desired color, put it into 
warm water to remove 
the wax. After drying 
and greasing with a bit 
of bacon you will have 
a shiny colored egg 
bearing a design in 
white. 

If you want to ex- 
periment with making 


your own dyes boiling in water some dried bark 
of a young apple tree or dandelion flowers will 
give a pale yellow dye, and the outer skin of 
onions will give a darker yellow. To get a green 


dye use nettle or the 
blades of young corn. 
Elderberries will yield 
violet, and the bark of 
an alder will give a 
brown dye. Use ordi- 
nary “bluing” for 
blue. 


AUSTRALIAN Jun- 
iors often give 
“penny concerts” to 
help raise money for 
their Service Fund. 
The Parrakie J. R. C. 
Circle planned a pro- 
gram which included 
the Red Cross Song, 
Song of Australia, a 
violin solo, and a scene 
from one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

With a part of the 
proceeds they bought 
a First Aid kit for the 
school. 





Kinomoto School Juniors of Ikogun, Japan, in their 


playground. The picture was sent in an album 
to the Emerson School, Great Falls, Montana 
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one can distinguish the inscription “School.” 
and afternoon it looks like a beehive. 
rive in twos and threes, scrape their shoes and climb the 
staircase, at the top of which they are met by an “in- 
spector” whose task it is to see that no dirt is carried into 


. R. C. members of 

the Elementary 
School at Kank, Czech- 
oslovakia, are very 
proud of their school. 
One Junior wrote this 
account of the school 
and its J. R. C. aetivi- 
ties for Nase Prace 
(Our Work), one of the 
Czechoslovakian Junior 
Red Cross magazines: 


You would certainly love 
our school as much as we do 
ourselves. Kank is by no 
means a rich village, but it 
possesses one of the pret- 
tiest schools of the region. 
It is very attractive from the 
outside, and we see to it that 
the inside is no less agree- 
able to the eye. We are 
very proud of it, for it is 
the model of what a school 
should be and we want it to 
remain so. 

It is a two-story building 
perched above the level of 
the roadway, and from afar 
Morning 
The children ar- 


the classroom. If any mud 
is still on their shoes, it is 
promptly removed with a 
hard brush. Then, after a 
last rub on the large mat 
in the corridor, the shoes 
are taken off and put away 
in the cloakroom lockers. 
Each locker and clothes- 
peg is numbered, so that 
there is no danger of con- 
fusion, or of seeing boots 
and shoes lying about 
haphazard as used to be 
the case. Before entering the 
classroom, we wipe our slip- 
pers on a small mat placed 
across the threshhold. 


AMONG the groups 
publishing their 
own magazines are the 
Junior Red Cross 
Circles at Zabierzowo 
and Bialystock, Po- 
land. The latter gets 
out a weekly, type- 
written magazine, Our 
Inttle Magazine. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


Thomas W. Gosling, National Director 


Marca, 1937 


W. S. Gard, Assistant National Director 


A Guide for Teachers 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘Spring Balloons,’’ ‘‘Mishi and the Hounds’’ 
Auditorium : 

‘On Easter Day”’ 
Citizenship— Worldwide: 

‘‘David Douglas, Plant Explorer,’’ ‘‘Deep Sea 
Adventurers,’’ ‘‘A Truce—A Truce’’ (editorials) 
‘*Ferdinand’’ (Something to Read) ‘‘Spring Activi- 


ties,’ ‘‘ With Juniors Abroad”’ 
Geography: 

Australia—‘A Happy Story from New South 
Wales’’ 


China—‘ True Tales from China’’ 
Czechoslovakia—‘ A Truce—A Truce’’ 
England—‘ David Douglas, Plant Explorer’’ 
France—‘ A Basque Festival’’ 

Japan—‘ White Heron Castle’’ 

Siam—‘‘The Program Picture’’ (editorials) 

Spain— ‘The Basques’’ 

United States—‘‘Mishi,’’ ‘‘David Douglas, 
Explorer,’’ ‘‘Deep Sea Adventurers’’ 

Music: 

‘On Easter Day’’ 
Nature Study: 

‘**Mishi,’’ ‘‘ David Douglas, Plant Explorer,’’ ‘‘ Flow- 
ers and Their Travels’’ (Something to Read) ‘‘The 
Great Barrier Reef,’’ ‘‘True Tales from China’’ 
Primary Grades: 

**Spring Balloons,’’ ‘‘ White Heron Castle,’’ ‘‘ Fer- 
dinand,’’ ‘‘True Tales from China,’’ ‘‘Hattie, the 
Little Black Colt’’ 

Reading: 

1. Who was Mishi’s greatest enemy? 2. What mov- 
ing pictures have you seen of wild animal life? 

1. How was White Heron Castle different from 
Umé San’s imagination? 2. What is meant by the 
expressions *‘Castle in Spain,’’ or ‘‘ Air eastle?’’ 

1. What was the best part of David Douglas’s edu- 
cation? 2. What are some hobbies that you think 
have educational value? 

1. How do the Basques celebrate St. John’s Eve? 
Draw a map of France and Spain and show where 
the Basque Land is. 

1. What are some of the dangers that deep sea 
divers have encountered? 2. What other stories of 
such adventure have you read? 

1. What is the Easter Truce of Czechoslovakia? 
2. What gives the observance an especially construe- 
tive value? 

1. What are the boy and the girl in the Program 
picture going to eat and drink? 2. Where is Siam? 


Plant 
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The March News in the School 


1. How do seeds travel from place to place? 
2. What plants do you know that have come from 
other countries? 

1. How was Ferdinand different from other bulls? 
2. Do you think he was sensible or foolish? 

1. What are some of the sea creatures that inhabit 
the Great Barrier Reef? 2. What things make the 
letter from Australia a good one? 

1. What is the history of the Basque country? 
2. What groups in our own country have retained 
colorful national traditions? 

1. How did the old dog of China help its master? 
2. Have an entertainment, and tell the animal stories 
found in this issue. 

1. What frightened Hattie? 2. Ask the teacher to 
read you Robert Frost’s poem about a colt out in the 
snow. 

1. What is the special project of the New South 
Wales Juniors? 2. What national projects are you 
helping through the National Children’s Fund? 

1. Which of the United States activities reported 
this month are like some you have done? 2. Which 
ones would you like to do? 

1. From what other countries are service activities 
reported? 2. Why should every school correspond- 
ence album have one letter about the Junior Red 
Cross? 

1. Learn the Easter song. 2. Sing other Easter 
songs that you know. 


Units of Study 
Major functions of society: 


Conservation of life and property—‘ Mishi,”’ 
‘*David Douglas, Plant Explorer,’’ ‘‘Deep Sea Ad- 
venturers,’’ ‘‘A Truce—A Truce,’’ ‘‘True Tales from 
China,’’ ‘‘A Happy Story from New South Wales,’’ 
‘*Spring Activities,’’ ‘‘With Juniors Abroad’’ 

Production and distribution—‘David Douglas, 
Plant Explorer’’ 

Education—‘‘ Mishi,’’ ‘‘David Douglas, Plant Ex- 
plorer,’’ ‘‘ Hattie, The Little Black Colt’’ 

Recreation—‘ Spring Balloons,’’ ‘‘A Basque Festi- 
val,’’ ‘‘The Basques’’ 


Centers of interest: 


Home and School Life—‘‘Mishi,’’ ‘‘ White Heron 
Castle,’’ ‘‘A Basque Festival,’’ ‘‘Ferdinand,’’ ‘‘ Hat- 
tie, The Little Black Colt’’ 

Community Iife—‘A Basque Festival,’’ ‘‘The 
Basques’’ 

Adaptation to advancing frontiers—‘‘Mishi,’’ ‘‘A 
Basque Festival,’’ ‘‘The Basques’’ 

Adaptation to forces of nature—‘Deep Sea Ad- 
venturers,’’ ‘‘A Basque Festival,’’ ‘‘The Basques”’ 


(Concluded on page 4) 













Developing Program Activities for March 
Ideas for Easter 


VARIETY of ideas appropriate for Easter will 


be found on the March page. The ‘*Community 
Beautiful’’ project might be made part of an Easter 
festival. The suggestions for entertainment can be 
adapted to Easter programs, including spring dances, 
Easter and other spring poems and music. In reports 
from various chapters, many concrete ideas for Easter 
service are given. The young members of Boston, 
Massachusetts, varied the appealing ‘‘counterpane- 
box’’ project, which Boston originated for Christmas 
a number of years ago, by preparing Easter boxes. 
Their local Junior Red Cross Bulletin called ‘‘I 
Serve’’ gave this description of it: 

“What a joyous surprise awaited scores of little sick 
children this Easter morning! For the very youngest 
Juniors cannot be outdone in their eagerness to spread 
good cheer, nor in the charm of their handiwork. This year 
they prepared 231 enchanting Easter boxes decorated with 
bunnies and chicks, paper of every springlike color, and 
fine big bows. Inside the boxes were all sorts of the best 
kindergarten work: cut-out animals, paper dolls, paper 
furniture, paper chains, and every kind of toy that one 
child can make for another. The Junior Department dis- 


tributed the boxes to 11 different hospitals where chil- 
dren are.” 


The New Orleans Juniors made stuffed oilcloth 
bunnies for a day nursery, gave an Easter egg hunt 
at a children’s home, sent a glee club to entertain 
an old folks’ home, made Easter baskets for children 
in a charity hospital and Easter napkin rings for a 
veteran’s hospital. 

One of the most extensive reports of Easter service 
last year came from the Wood County, West Vir- 
ginia, Chapter. Special holiday gifts included scrap 
books for a nursery school, tray favors for hospitals, 
mint cups for a day nursery, Humpty Dumpty mani- 
kins, decorated Easter eggs, and a bunny wall border 
for a nursery school, Easter ecards for hospitals, 
Easter baskets with candy for the Union Mission, 
large Easter baskets for individual crippled children, 
decorated candy baskets for the Salvation Army, 
Easter baskets filled with eggs and candy for hos- 
pitalized schoolmates, nut cups for hospitals, a large 
basket to represent a wagon pulled by twelve rabbits 
and filled with eggs and candy sent to the Wayside 
Farm (this gift was made by boys), Easter ducks 
with chocolate eggs for a hospital, colored eggs and 
table favors for relief pupils, Easter baskets for the 
Wayside Farm, candy favors for the County 
Infirmary. 

Juniors of this same chapter also made Easter an 
oceasion for welfare gifts including soap for needy 
families, paper toys and baskets for distribution by 
the Salvation Army and the Overseer of the Poor. 


No group in the community apparently was over- 
looked. 


Entertainment for Old People 


The Calendar suggests that young members take 
flowers to old people’s homes. They may wish also 
to give an entertainment. The Utiea, New York, 


Chapter for a number of years has carried on this 
attractive project. A report from them tells of one 
entertainment in which seven schools of the county 
participated. 


“The final meeting of the Junior Red Cross Council was 
held in the form of a party at the Home for Aged Couples. 
This has been carried out for several years past and each 
year it seems to be appreciated more by members of the 
Home. All members of the Council attended the party. 
The following program was given: 

1. Clarinet Duet 

2. Mouth Organ and Guitar 

3. Accordion 
4. Two Songs 
5. Tap Dance 
6. Song and Piano 
7. Tap Dance (Italian costume) 


“One little tap dancer had no one to play the piano for 
her; so one old gentleman at the Home volunteered to play 
for her. He has lost his eyesight but he spends many 
happy hours playing the piano for his friends at the Home. 
It made a very effective picture—the little girl and this 
elderly gentleman. It also pleased the old couples to think 
that they, too, had a part in the program. 

“Refreshments were served. The frosted cakes were 
home-made by the S-A girls in four of the city schools in 
comnection with their cooking school work. A fine time 
was enjoyed by all.” 


How to Make 


At the Junior Red Cross Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Meeting, Miss Margaret 
Mellhenny had an impressive exhibit of articles made 
mostly in rural schools from very simple materials. 
These included stuffed dolls made from feed bags, 
‘*Flippy Doodle’’ toys such as eats, rabbits, and dogs 
from inner tubes, tooth brush holders from scraps 
of oileloth, and paper candy containers in the form 
of airplanes. One simple and very attractive favor 
was a paper napkin ring made from a strip of paper 
about one inch wide, with a one-half inch notch cut 
at the bottom of the strip near one end, and fastened 
together in the notches. Because of the extending 
ends, it ean also be used for a place eard. 

A paper cutting device known to many handwork 
classes was used by Cabin John, Maryland, Juniors 
to make a bird cage, a squirrel cage, a flower basket, 
or an Easter bonnet. Plain or decorated paper can 
be used. The directions are: 


Take a square piece of paper, fold it in the middle 
diagonally, double it again, then double it twice more from 
the same point. Beginning near the point, cut almost 
across, first from the right, and then the left all the way 
up. Trim off the uneven corners from the last fold for 
the bird or squirrel cage. For the cage, open it out, paste 
the outside edge down firmly to another piece of paper on 
which birds have been drawn, fasten a silk cord to the 
center of the cage and draw it up gently to show the 
birds. A cut-out bird can also be hung from the center 
of the cage so that it will swing in the air. Gilt paper 
gives a very pretty effect. 

For the basket, trim out the corner that extends so that 
those ends can be drawn together in a handle. Heavier 
paper is better for the basket. 

For the bonnet, simply open the paper out and draw the 
corners together in whatever shape is desired. Crepe 
paper in pretty colors is good for this. The pattern can 
also be adapted for a doily. 





Using Junior Red Cross Publications 


At the Junior Red Cross Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education meeting this year, a very helpful talk on 
the use of Junior Red Cross publications was given by Miss 
Martha E. Wall of the Harrisburg Public School System. 
It is quoted here as a help to all teachers: 

The Junior Red Cross magazine has a wealth of 
material in it for practically every school subject. 
We'll begin with— 


Reading: 

What stories are useful? 

1. Stories that are about children of different lands 
which we find useful when teaching the Geography 
of that country 

2. Stories that have an effect on character 

3. Stories that illustrate folk customs through 
which various nationalities find recreational, esthetic, 
and religious expression 


Geography: 


The magazine provides articles which make far- 
away places real. Interest is aroused in children of 
other lands. It provides acquaintance with all of the 
countries in their more intimate relationships to our 
own well being, to our interest in their resources, 
occupations, attitudes, and habits of life. It helps to 
give the children a clearer understanding of the inter- 
dependence of children living in regions differing 
much in resources and conditions. 

Last year Miss Eaton gave us some Junior Red 
Cross magazines of Canada, just at the time we were 
studying about Canada. The children loved them and 
put them to good use. This year there was a fine 
article on ‘‘The Peace Garden on the Border’’ which 
was very useful in our unit of Canada. 


English: 


The magazine contributes richly to English. Read- 
ing, letter writing, dramatization, public speaking are 
all promoted by contact with the magazine. 


Art: 


The pupils like Anna Milo Upjohn’s paintings; the 
color combinations are pleasing and useful in their 
own drawings and paintings. Christmas covers on 
the magazines we mount and use for display in the 
classroom. The covers help, too, to cultivate dis- 
crimination and appreciation. The pictures are used 
as suggestions for art lessons. Sometimes stories are 
made up from the pictures. The children are inter- 
ested to know that some of the illustrations are made 
by young people. 

Music: 

The songs are easy and short. The children liked 
the one in last year’s December News, ‘‘Christmas in 
the Air.’’ 

One of the teachers in our building took a poem 


(about squirrels) she found in the magazine and made 
up music to it, and taught it to her pupils. 


Auditorium: 


Poems, stories, songs can be used. This year’s 
Christmas number is good—‘‘Christmas in Other 
Countries,’’ and also ‘‘Old Games and Revels.”’ 


Plays can be given, also plays can be made up by 
the children from some of the stories. 

The children work out monthly programs from 
materials from the News; they are the background 
for every program. 

During our monthly meetings some stories are read 
by the teacher; some are assigned to be read by dif- 
ferent pupils. Questions found in the GUIDE FoR 
TEACHERS are written on the board, for special points 
to be watched for in the story and to be answered 
after the story is read. 

A typical September Program meeting includes: 


1. Explanation of Origin of Red Cross 


2. Organization of American Red Cross by Clara 
Barton 


. Organization of Junior Red Cross 
. History of the Red Cross Flag 

. Red Cross in War 

. Red Cross in Peace 

. How Juniors Help 


AD oP 


At the October meeting— 


1. The JuNIok Rep Cross ProGRAM and its uses 
2. The News and its uses 
3. Special attention for the pictures 


The Guibe For TEACHERS contains much which ean 
be made to merge and become a part of the regular 
school subjects if the teacher is awake to the oppor- 
tunities which it affords, to bring home to pupils in 
concrete, vital, and practical manner numerous lessons 
in cooperation and service. I consider it a very neces- 
sary part of the magazine. 


The Program of Activities 

The ProGRAM is used for: 

1. Art appreciation. We also take the pictures 
from last year’s PRoGRAM and mount them for display. 

2. Filling Christmas boxes are the first thing we 
take up in the fall. Im Assembly period the children 
were greatly interested in telling the story of the 
boxes as suggested in the ProgRAM: 

Where they are sent 

Where the ship takes them 

Why they must all be the same size, ete. 

3. Under ‘‘ Health of Mind and Body for Service’’ 
children can be selected to speak for two minutes on 
‘*Safer Homes for All.’’ One child takes the topic 
‘*Keeping Matches and Medicines in Safe Places’’; 
another ‘‘ Keeping Toys, Garments and Other Things 
Off Steps and Floors.’’ 

During our meetings we have read the magazine 
article on the ‘‘Program Picture.”’ 

We have taken the Program suggestion to assign 
committees for report on material about other coun- 
tries in the Junior Red Cross News every month, and 
to make special study of the News and Procram for 
material interesting in connection with Units of Study. 

Children learn to become good citizens by perform- 
ing acts of good citizenship. They form habits and 
attitudes and develop appreciation by the use of 
activities which give experiences in enjoyment. The 
Junior Red Cross activities in correlation with the 
school subjects provide one of the mediums through 
which this learning can go on. 





Fitness for Service for March 
Checking Group Gains 


Y MAKING a simple comparison of attendance 

records last year and this year, and considering 
the cause for better or poorer records, pupils may be 
given an idea of the way in which health gains are 
studied. If it is not feasible to make a study of at- 
tendance records for the whole school, perhaps pupils 
ean do it for their home room. One of the statistical 
bulletins of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ean be used as an example of a scientifie study. 


Checking Personal Health Gains 


Points to be considered in checking personal health 
gains can be organized under the following questions 
** Personal Health Inventory ”’ 
the Publi¢é Health Nursing Service: 

Build—a. Is my weight what my doctor advises for my 
height, build and age? b. Is my weight following an even 
course? 

Posture—a. 
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selected from a used by 


lo I conform to good posture standards? 
Standing? Sitting? Walking? 

Feet—a. Are my toes straight and without corns? 
b. Are my arches strong? c. Are my shoes chosen to pro- 
tect my foot health? 

Hair—a. Is my hair clean and in healthy condition? 
b. Is my sealp free from dandruff? 

Eves—a. Are my eyes clear? 
from inflammation? cc. 
inches? 


b. Are my eye lids free 
Can I read ordinary print at 15 
If not, have I “correct” glasses? 

Ears—a. Can I hear ordinary conversation at 15 feet? 

Teeth—a. Have all necessary dental corrections been at- 
tended to? b. Are my teeth cared for? 

Nose—a. Are the air passages free? b. 
excessive nasal secretion? 

Skin and Flesh—a. Is my skin clear? b. Is it free from 
unpleasant odor? c. Is it soft and smooth? d. Is my color 
good? e. Is my flesh firm and elastic? 

General Physical Health—a. Am I free from pain? 
b. Am I free from infection or cold? c. Is my elimination 
regular without artificial aid? c. Do I awake in the morn- 
ing feeling rested? 


Am I free from 


Doing as Well as We Know 


A Health Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company gives an excellent discussion of the gap 
between health knowledge and practice : 


“Probably very few of us live by all the health princi- 
ples which we think are desirable and which we ask our 
students to apply in everyday conduct. Some of us sample 
the lemonade out of the spoon with which we are stirring 
it; some of us moisten our thumbs with our tongues in 
turning the pages of a newspaper or a magazine; some of 
us teach school or go to the office with a bad cold. When 
we are in a hurry, we try to save a minute or two by 
crossing the street against the traffic light. 

“A short time ago a group of prominent scientists inter- 
ested in disease control held a meeting in one of our great- 
est universities. With one exception, all of them drank 
from a common drinking cup during the course of the 
conference. A student teacher who had passed science and 
health education courses with high ratings took a group of 
children on a walk in the woods. When he came to a brook 
he stooped down and drank, and all the children naturally 
followed his example. Yet he could recite perfectly all the 
reasons he had learned in the classroom as to why no one 


should drink water for which unimpeachable credentials 
could not be presented as to its biological purity. 

“If we were to put ourselves on trial for our unhygienic 
or unsafe conduct, probably the most important witness 
for the defense would be our own experience. A child who 
puts his hand on a hot stove has instant and direct proof 
of the undesirability of such an action. On the other hand, 
a human being may start sticking his fingers in his mouth 
while he is in the cradle and keep on doing so for three- 
score years and ten and never once have direct proof that 
such a procedure is unhygienic. Water drunk from a way- 
side spring does not infallibly reprove ignorance or care- 
lessness with the experience of typhoid fever. Since ex- 
perience does not help us to predict an inevitable outcome 
tor all of our actions, we find people taking chances. 

“All of us would agree, however, in saying that the loss 
of health is a very high price to pay for proving its worth. 
We don’t want our students to “learn by experience” that 
a neglected cold may end in pneumonia; that water from a 
polluted brook may harbor the germs of typhoid fever; 
that a cold may be caught by kissing or shaking hands 
with a person who has one; that crossing a street against 
the light may mean sudden death. Many of our public 
health and safety measures and much of our advice on 
matters of personal hygiene are based on keeping people 
from having certain experiences. 

“In view of the fact that certain laws of hygiene are 
broken constantly without apparent or immediate disas- 
trous consequences, do we make opportunities for finding 
out why this should be so? In the case of the common 
drinking cup, for example, we are ready to emphasize the 
dangers of using one. Are we careful also to emphasize 
the hazards encountered by micro-organisms in their strug- 
gle for existence? Infective agents ordinarily must invade 
a new host promptly and in sufficiently large numbers to 
produce infection. They must enter at the right portal of 
entry. They must run the gamut of the body’s first line 
of defense to reach a certain location in the body and there 
tind conditions under which they can grow and multiply. 
After we have given our students an opportunity to find 
out why it is that infection does not always follow drinking 
from a common cup, we may help them to list the harmful 
micro-organisms which we believe can be spread in this 
way and ask them to decide for themselves whether it is 
better to choose the chance or the certainty of escaping 
infection. 

“Science has given us many certainties to choose in 
place of chances. At one time in the 19th century a person 
bitten by a mad dog in Paris ran at least a 16 per cent 
chance of developing hydrophobia. The Pasteur preven- 
tive treatment reduces that chance almost to zero. Is 
there a normal person anywhere who would take the 16 
per cent chance and refuse the certainty? Every child in 
the 18th century ran a very good chance of having small- 
pox before he died. A child of the 20th century runs prac- 
tically no chance at all, if he is protected by vaccination 
at proper intervals. 

“What the chances are of acquiring or transmitting a 
communicable disease by drinking from a common drinking 
cup, or by committing any one of a number of similar 
indiscretions we do not know. The important point to 
make is that there is a scientific explanation for our 
escape from infection as well as for the times we are 
caught.” 


(Concluded from page 1) 
Effects of 
Adventurers’’ 
Social Provision for cooperative living—‘ David 
Douglas, Plant Explorer,’’ ‘‘A Truee—A Truee,”’ 
‘*A Happy Story from New South Wales,’’ ‘‘Spring 
Activities,’ ‘With Juniors Abroad’’ 


inventions on our living—‘Deep Sea 








